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PREFACE. 



Ii^ the Edinbueg» Annual Kegisteb for 
the year 1809, three Fragments were inserted, 
written in imitation of Living Poets. It must 
have been apparent, that by these prolusions, 
nothing burlesque, or disrespectftil to the au- 
thors, was intended, but that they were offered 
to the public as serious, though certainly very 
imperfect, imitations of that style of composi- 
tion, by which each of the writers is supposed 
to be distinguished. As these 'e:fcercises at- 
tracted a greater degree of attention than the 
author antidpated, he has been induced to 
complete one of them, and present it as a se- 
parate publication. 




4 PREFACE. 

It is not in this place that an examination 
of the works of the master whom he has here 
adopted as his model, can, with propriety, be 
introduced ; since his general acquiescence in 
the favourable suffi*age of the public must ne- 
cessarily be inferred from the attempt he has 
now made. He is induced by the nature of 
his subject, to offer a few remarks on what has 
been called romantic poetry ; — ^the popu- 
larity of which has been revived in the present 
day, under the auspices, and by the unparal- 
leled success, of one individual. 

The (Miginal purpose of poetry is either re- 
ligious or historical, or, as must frequently 
happen, a mixture of both. To modern read- 
ers, the poems of Homer have many of the 
features of pure romance ; but in the estima- 
tion of his ccHitempcHraries, they probably de- 
rived their chief value from their supposed 
historical authenticity. The same may be ge- 
nerally said q£ the poetry of all early ages. 
The marvels and miracles which the poet 
blends with his song, do not exceed in number 
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or extravagance the figments of the historians 
of the same period of society ; and, indeed, 
the difference betwixt poetry and prose, as the 
vehicles of historical truth, is always of late 
introduction. Poets, under various denomi- 
nations of Bards, Scalds, Chroniclers, and so 
forth, are the first historians of all nations. 
Th^ intention is to relate the events they 
have witnessed, or the traditions that have 
reached them ; and they clothe the relation in 
rhyme, mearely as the means of rendering it 
mare solemn in the narrative, or more easily 
oommitted to memory. But as the poetical 
historian improves in the art of conveying in- 
formation, the authenticity of his narrative 
unavoidably decUnes. He is tempted to dilate 
and dwell upon the events that are interesting 
to Ins imagination, and, conscious how indif- 
ferent his audience is to the naked truth of 
his po^tn, his history gradually becomes a ro- 
mance. 

It is in this situation that those epics are 
found which have been generally regarded the 
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Standards of poetry ; and it has happened 
somewhat strangely, that the modems have 
pointed out as the characteristics and peculiar 
excellencies of narrative poetry, the very cir- 
cumstances which the authors themselves 
adopted, only because their art involved the 
duties of the historian as well as the poet. It 
cannot be believed,, for example, that Homer 
selected the siege of Troy as the most appro- 
priate subject for poetry ; his purpose was to 
write the early history of his country : the 
event he has chosen, though not very fruitful 
in varied incident, nor perfectly well adapted 
for poetry, was nevertheless combined with 
traditionary and genealogical anecdotes ex« 
tremely interesting to those who were to listen 
to him ; and this he has adorned by the exer- 
tions of a genius, which, if it has been equalled, 
has certainly been never surpassed. It was 
not till comparatively a late period that the 
general accuracy of his narrative, or his pur- 
pose in composing it, was brought into ques- 
tion. Atfxfi TT^tnof Afu^uyd^ttf (Ktt0tc ^0*1 ftfi^^tfd^ 
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UW9 «^f)ff< sMti ^ixa^Tvns.'^ But whatever theories 
might be framed by speculative men, his work 
was of an historical, not of an allegorical na- 
ture. EMvltXXil$ fitStc TV Mfy]Mf$> km ottv ixMtflfit 

^«#.* Instead of recommending the choice of a 
subject similar to that of Homer, it was to be 
expected that critics should have exhorted the 
poets of these later days to adopt or invent a 
narrative in itself more susceptible of poetical 
ornament, and to avail themselves of that ad- 
vantage in order to compensate, in some de- 
gree, the inferiority of genius. The contrary 
<»urse has been inculcated by almost all the 
writers upon the EpopaAa ; with what success, 
the fate of Homer''s numerous imitators may 
best shew. The uUimtim suppUcium of criti- 
<ism. was inflicted on the author if he did not 



' Diogenes Laertius^ I. 11^ p. 8. 
* Homeri Vita. 
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chuse a subject which at aaoe derived him c£ 
all claim to originality, and placed him^ if not 
in actual contest, at least in fatal compariscm, 
with those giants in the land, whom it was most 
his interest to avoid. The odiebrated recipe 
for writing an epic poem, which i^^peared in 
the Guardian, was the first instance in which 
common sense was applied to this department 
of poetry ; and indeed, if the question be con^ 
sidered on its own merits, we must be satisfied 
chat narrative poetry, if strictly ccHifined to the 
great occurrences of history, would be depri- 
ved of the individual interest which it is so well 
calculated to excite. 

Modem poets may thar^ore be pardonea in 
seeking simpler subjects of verse, more inte- 
resting in proportion to their simplicity. Two 
or three figures, well grouped^ suited the artist 
better than a crowd, for whatever purpose as- 
sembled. For the same reason, a scene imme^ 
diately presented to the imagination, and di- 
rectly brought home to the feelings, though 
involving the fate but of one or two persons. 
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is more favourable for poetry than the political 
struggles aiMl ocmvulsions which influence the 
fate of kingdoms. The former are within the 
reach and oompreh^ision of all, and, if depict- 
ed with vigour, seldom £fdl to fix attention : 
The other, if more sublime, are more vague 
and distant, less capable of being distinctly un- 
derstood, aiMl infinitely less capable of exciting 
those s^itiments which it is the very purpose 
of poetry to inspire. To generalize is always 
to destroy effect. We would, for example^ be 
more interested in the fate of an individual sol- 
dier in combat, than in the grand event of a 
general action ; with the haj^iness of two lo- 
veft raised from misery and anxiety to peace 
and union, than with the successful exertions 
of awfaolenaticm. From what causes this may 
originate, is a separate, and obviously an im- 
material consideration. Before ascribing this 
peculiarity to causes decidedly and odiously 
selfidi, it is proper to recollect, that while men 
see only a limited space, and while thar affec- 
tions and conduct are regulated, not by aspi- 

a2 
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ring at an universal good, but by exerting their 
power of making themselves and others happy 
within the limited scale allotted to each indivi- 
dual, so long will individual history and indi- 
vidual virtue be the readier and more accessi- 
ble road to general interest and attention ; and 
perhaps we may add, thjat it is the more useful, 
as well as the more accessible, inasmuch as it 
affords an example capable of being easily imi- 
tated. 

According to the author^s idea of Romantic 
Poetry, as distinguished from Epic, the former 
comprehends a fictitious narrative, framed and 
combined at the pleasure of the writer ; begin- 
ning and ending as he may judge best ; which 
neither exacts nor refuses the use of superna- 
tural machinery ; which is free from the tech- 
nical rules of the Epie ; and is subject only to 
those which good sense, good taste, and good 
morals, apply to every species of poetry with- 
out exception. The date may be in a remote 
age, or in the present ; the story may detail the 
adventures of a prince or of a peasant. In a 
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word, the author is absolute master of his couiw 
try and its inhabitants, and every thing is per- 
mitted to him, excepting to be heavy or pro- 
saic, for which, free and unembarrassed as he 
is, he has no manner of apology. Those, it is 
probable, will be found the peculiarities of this 
species of composition ; and, before jommg the 
outcry against the vitiated taste that fosters 
and encourages it, the justice and grounds of 
it ought to be made perfectly apparent. If the 
want of sieges and battles and great military 
evolutions in our poetry is complained of, let 
us reflect, that the campaigns and heroes of 
our day are perpetuated in a record that nei- 
ther requires nor admits of the aid of fiction ; 
and if the complaint refers to the inferiority of 
our bards, let us pay a just tribute to their mo- 
desty, limiting them, as it does, to subjects, 
which, however indifferently treated, have still 
the interest and charm of novelty, and which 
thus prevents them from adding insipidity to 
their other more insuperable defects. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I. 
C0ME9 Lucy ! while 'tis morning hour. 

The woodland broo^ we needs must pass ; 
So, ere the sun assume his power. 
We shelter in our poplar bower. 
Where dew lies long upcm the flower. 

Though vanish'd from the velvet grass. 
Curbing the stream, this stony ridge 
May serve us for a sylvan bridge ; 

For here, oompell'd to disunite. 
Round petty isles the runnels glide. 
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And chafing off their puny spite, 
T|lie shallow murmurers waste their might. 
Yielding to footstep free and light 
A dry-dhod pass from side to side. 



II. 
Nay, why this hesitating pause ? 
And, Lucy, ad thy step withdraws, 
Why sidelong eye the streamlet's brim ? 

Titania's foot without a slip. 
Like thine, though timid, light, and slim, 
From stone to stone might safely trip. 
Nor risk the glow-worm dasp to dip 
That binds her slipper's silken rim. 
Or trust thy lover's strength : nor fear 
That this, same stalwart arm of mine, 
Whieh could yon oak's prone trunk uprear. 
Shall shrink beneath the burthen dear 

Of form so slender, light, and fine.— - 
So,— now, "the danger dared at last. 
Look back and smile at perils past ! 
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III. 

And now we reach the &vourite glade^ 
Paled in by copse- wood^ diff^ and stone^ 

Where never harsher sounds invade^ 
To break affection's whispering tone. 

Than the deep breeze that waves the shade^ 

Than the small brooklet's feeble moan. 
Come ! rest thee on thy wonted seat ; 

Moss'd is the stone, the turf is green, 
A place where lovers best may meet. 

Who would not that their love be seen. 
The boughs, that dim the summer sky. 
Shall hide us from each lurking spy. 

That fain would spread the invidious tale. 
How Lucy of the lofty eye. 
Noble in birth, in fortimes high. 
She for whom lords and barons sigh. 

Meets her poor Arthur in the dale. 
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IV. 

How deep that blush ! — how deep that sigh ! 
And why does Lucy shun mine eye Po- 
ls it because that crimson draws 
Its colour from some secret cause^ 
Some hidden movement of the breast^ 
She would not that her Arthur guess'd ? 
O ! quicker &r is lovers' ken 
Than the dull glance of common men. 
And, by strange sympathy, can spell 
The thoughts the loved one will not tell ! 
And mine, in Lucy's blush, saw met 
The hue of pleasure and regret ; 

Pride mingled in the sigh her voice. 

And shared with Love the crimson glow. 

Well pleased that thou art Arthur's choice. 
Yet shamed thine own is placed so low. 

Thou tum'st thy self-confessing cheek. 
As if to meet the breeze's cooling ; 
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Then, Lucy, hear thy tutor speak. 
For Lore, too, has his hours of schooling* 

V. 
Too oft my anxious eye has spied 
That secret grief thou fain would'st hide. 
The passing pang of humbled pride ; 
Too oft, when through the splendid hall, 

The load-star of each heart and eye. 
My fair one leads the glittering ball. 
Will her stol'n glance on Arthur fall. 
With such a blush and such a sigh ! 
Thou would'st not yield, for wealth or rank. 

The heart thy worth and beauty won. 
Nor leave me on this mossy bank. 

To meet a rival on a throne : 
Why, then, should vain repinings rise. 
That to thy lover fate denies 
A nobler name, a wide domain, 
A Baron's birth, a menial train. 
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Since heaven assigned him, for his part, 
A lyre^ a faulchion, and a heart ? 

VI. 
My sword— —its master must be dumb ; 

But> when a soldier names my name> 
Approach, my Lucy ! fearless come. 

Nor dread to hear of Arthur's shame» 
My heart— >'mid all yon courtly crew. 

Of lordly rank and lof^y line. 
Is there to love and honour true. 
That boasts a pulse so warm as mine ? 
They praised thy diamonds' lustre rare— 

Match'd with thine eyes, I thought it faded ; 
They praised the pearls that bound thy hair— 

I only saw the locks they braided ; 
They talk'd of wealthy dower and land. 
And titles of high birth the token — 
I thought of Lucy's heart and hand. 

Nor knew the sense of what was spoken* 
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And yetj if rank'd in Fortune's roU, 
I might have leam'd their choice unwise^ 

Who rate the dower above the soul. 
And Lucy's diamonds o'er her eyes. 

VIL 

My lyre— it is an idle toy. 

That borrows accents not its own. 
Like warbler of Columbian sky, 

That sings but in a mimic tone.* 
Ne'er did it sound o'er sainted well. 
Nor boasts it aught of border spell ; 
Its strings no feudal slogan pour, 
Its heroes draw no broad claymore ; 
No shouting clans applauses raise. 
Because it sung their fathers' praise ; 
On Scottish moor, or English down. 
It ne'er was graced with fair renown ; 
Nor won, — ^best meed to minstrel true,— 
One favouring smile from fair Buccleuch ! 



The Mocking Bird. 
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By one poor streamlet sounds its tone. 
And heard by one dear Maid alone. 

VIII. 
But, if thou bid'st, these tones shall tell. 
Of errant knight and damozelle; 
Of the dread knot a Wizard tied. 
In punishment of maiden's pride. 
In notes of marvel and of fear. 
That best may charm romantic ear. 
For Lucy loves,— like Collins, ill-starr'd name ! 
Whose lay's requital was, that tardy fame. 
Who bound no laurel round his living head. 
Should hang it o'er his monument when dead,— > 
For Lucy loves to tread enchanted strand, 
And thread, like him, the maze of Fairy-land ; 
Of golden battlements to view the gleam. 
And slumber soft by some Elysian stream : 
Such lays she loves, — and, such my Lucy's choice. 
What other song can claim her Poet's voice ? 
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CANTO FIRST. 



IThere is the Maiden of mortal gtrain^ 

"hat may match with the Baron of Trienpain ? 

he must be lovely and constant and kind^ 

loly and pure and humble of mind, 

lithe of cheer and gentle of mood, 

ourteous and generous and noble of blood-^ 

ovely as the sun's first ray, 

fhen it breaks the clouds of an April day ; 

ionstant and true as the widow'd dove, 

Snd as a minstrel that sings oi love ; 

hoe as the fountain in rocky cave, 

Nliere never snn*beam kiss*d the wave ; 

6 
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Humble as maiden that loves in vain. 

Holy as hermit's vesper strain ; 

Gentle as breeze that but whispers and dies. 

Yet blithe as the light leaves that^anee in its sighs; 

Courteous as monarch the mom he is crown'd. 

Generous as spring-dews that bless the glad ground 

Noble her blood as the currents that met 

In the veins of the noblest Plantagenet— - " 

Such must her form be, her mood and her atrain. 

That shall match with Sir Roland of Triermain. 

II. 
Sir Roland de Vaux he hath laid him to sleep. 
His blood it was fever'd, his breathing was deep. • 
He had been pricking against the Scot, 
The foray was long and the skirmish hot; 
His dinted helm and his buckler's plight 
Bore token of a stubborn fight. "^ 

All in the castle must hold th^n^ still. 
Harpers must lull him to his rest. 
With the slow soft tunes he loves the best. 
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Till sleep sink down upon his breast. 
Like tlie dew on a summer-hilL 



III. 
It was the dawn of an autumn day ; 
Tbe mm was struggling ¥ritfa firiost-fog grey. 
That like a silrery crape was spread 
Round Skiddaw's dim and distant head. 
And fiuntly gleam'd each painted pane 
Of the lordly halls of Triermain, 

When that Baron bold awoke. 

Starting he woke, and loudly did call. 

Rousing bis menials in bower and haU, 

While hastQy he spoke. 



IV. 
" Hearken, my minstrels I Which of ye all 
Touch'd his harp with that dying faU, 

So sweet, so soft, so &int> 
It seem'd an angel's whisper'd call 

To an expiring saint? 

VOL. zi. B 
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And hearken^ my menymax I What time or where 
Did she pass^ that maid with b^ heavenly brow^ 
With her look so sweet and her eyes so ^ir^ 
And her graceful step and her angel air^ 
And the eagle->plume in her dark-brown hair. 
That pass'd fidm my bower e'en now ?"•— 

V. 

Answer'd him Richard de Brettville ; he 
Was chief of the Baron's minstrelsy,** 
" Silent^ noble Chieftain, we 

Have sate since midnight dose. 
When such lulling sounds as the brooklet aings, 
Murmur'd from our melting strings. 

And hush'd you to repose. 
Had a harp-note sounded here. 
It had caught my watchAil ear, 

Altliough it fell as faint and shy 

As bashful maiden's half-form'd sigh. 
When she thinks her lover near." 
Answer'd Philip of Fasthwaite tall. 
He kept guard in the outer-hall, — 
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'* Since at eve our watch took post^ 
Not a foot has thy portal cross'd; 

Else had I heard the steps, though low 
And light they fell as when earth receives. 
In mom of firost, the vrither'd leaves. 

That drop when no winds blow."— * 

VI. 
'' Then come thou hither, Henry, my page. 
Whom I saved from the sack of Hermitage, 
When that dark castle, tower, and spire. 
Rose to the skies a pile of fire. 

And redden'd all the Nine-stane Hill, 
And the shrieks of death, that wildly broke 
Through devouring flame and smothering smoke» 

Made the warrior's heart-blood chill ! 
The trustiest thou of all my train. 
My fleetest courser thou must rein. 

And ride to L3rulph's tower. 
And from the Baron of Triennain 

(jrreet well that Sage of power. 
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He is sprung from Druid sires^ 

And British bards that tuned their lyres 

To Arthur's and Pendragon's praise^ 

And his who sleeps at Dunmailraise. 

Gifted like his gifted race^ 

He the characters can trace^ 

Graven deep in elder time 

Upon Helvellyn's cliffs sublime ; 

Sign and sigil well doth he know. 

And can bode of weal and woe. 

Of kingdoms' fall, and fate of wars. 

From mystic dreams and course of stars. 

He shall tell if middle earth 

To that enchanting shape gave birth. 

Or if 'twas but an airy thingi 

Such as fantastic slumbers bring. 

Framed from the rainbow's varying tlyes. 

Or fading tints of western skies. 

For, by the blessed rood I 8wear> 

If that fair form breathe vital air. 
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No other maiden by my side 

Shall ever rest De Vaux's bride 1*'— 

VII. 
The faithful' Page he mounts his steed^ 
And soon he crossTd green Irthing's mead^ 
Dash'd o'er Kirkoswald's verdant plain^ 
And Eden barr'd his course itt-vain. 
He pass'd red Penrith's Table Round, 
For feats of chivalry renown'd. 
Left Mayburgh's mound and stones of power/ 
By druids rais'd in magic hour. 
And traced the Eamont's winding way. 
Till Ulfo's lake beneath him lay. 

VIII. 
Onward he rode, the path- way still 
Winding betwixt the lake and hill ; 
Till on the fragment of a rock. 
Struck from its base by lightning shock. 
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He saw the hoary Sage : 
The silver moss and lichen twined. 
With fern and deer-hair check'd and lined, 

A cushion fit for age ; 

And o'er him shook the aspin tree, 

A restless rustling canopy. 

Then sprung young Henry from his selle, 

* 
And greeted Lyulph grave. 

And then his master^s tale did tell. 

And then for counsel crave. 
The Man of Years mused long and deep. 
Of time's lost treasures taking keep. 
And then, as rousing from a sleep. 

His solemn answer gave. 

IX. 

'^ That Maid is bom of middle earth. 

And may of man be won. 
Though there have glided since h^ birth. 

Five hundred years and one. 
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But Where's the Knight in all the north, 
That dare the adventure follow forth. 
So perilous to knightly worth. 

In the Valley of St John } 
Listen, youth, to what I tell. 
And bind it on thy memory well ; 
Nor muse that I commence the rhyme 
Far distant mid the wrecks of time. ' 
The mystic tale, by bard and sage. 
Is handed down from Merlin's age. 

X. 

^fiaWi$ ^ale. 
Kino Arthur has ridden from merry Carlisle, 

When Pentecost was o'er )j 
He joumey'd like errant knight the while. 
And sweetly the summer sun did smile 

On mountain, moss, and moor, 
r Above his solitary track 
Rose Glaramara's ridgy back. 
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Amid whose yawning gulphs the sun 
Cast umber'd radiance red and dun^ 
Though never sun-beam could discern 
The surface of that sable tarn. 
In whose black mirror you may spy 
The stars^ while noon-tide lights the sky. 
The gallant King he skirted still 
The margin of that mighty hill ; . 
Rocks upon rocks incumbent hung^ 
And torrents^ down the gullies flung^ 
Join'd the rude river that brawl'd on^ 
Recoiling now from crag and stone. 
Now diving deep from human ken. 
And raving down its darksome glen. 
The Monarch judged this desert wild^ - 
With such romantic ruin piled^ 
Was theatre by Nature's hand 
For feat of high achievement plann'd. 
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XL 
O rather he chose^ that Monarch bold. 

On vent'rous quest to ride. 
In plate and mail, by wood and wold. 
Than, with ermine trapp'd and doth of gold. 

In princely bower to bide; 
The bursting crash of a foeman's spear. 
As it shiver'd against his mail, 

* 

Was merrier music to his ear 

Than courtier^s whispered tale ; 
And the clash of Calibum more dear. 

When on the hostile casque it rung, 
Than all the lays 
To their Monarch's praise 

That the harpers of Reged sung. 

He loved better to rest by wood or river. 

Than in bower of his bride. Dame Guenever ; 

For he left that lady so lovely of cheer. 

To follow adventures of danger and-fear ; 

b2 
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And the frank-hearted Monarch full little did wot^ 
That she smiled, in his absence, on brave Lancelot 

XII. 
He rode, till over down and dell 
The shade more broad and deeper fell ; 
And though around the mountain's head 
FloVd streams of purple, and gold, and red, 
' Dark at the base, unblest by beam, 
Frown'd the black rocks, and roar'd the stream. 
With toil the King his way pursued 
By lonely Threlkeld's waste and wood. 
Till on his course obliquely shone 
The narrow valley of Saint John, 
Down sloping to the western sky. 
Where lingering sun-beams love to lie. 
Right glad to feel those beams again. 
The King drew up his charger's rein ; 
With gauntlet raised he screen'd his sight» 
As dazzled with the level light. 
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Andy firom beneath his glove of mail, 
Scann'd at his ease the lovely vale. 
While 'gainst the sun his armour bri^it 
Gleam'd ruddy like the beacon's light. 

XIIL 
Paled in by many a lofty hill. 
The narrow dale lay smooth and still. 
And, down its verdant bosom led, 
A winding brooklet found its bed. 
But, midmost of the vale, a mound 
Arose, with airy turrets crown'd. 
Buttress, and rampire's circling bound. 

And mighty keep and tower; 
Seem'd some primeval gianf s hand 
The castle's massive walls had plann'd, 
A pondrous bulwark to withstand 

Ambitious Nimrod's power. 
Above the moated entrance slung. 
The balanced draw^bridge trembling hung, ' 
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As jealous of a foe ; 
Wicket of oak, as iron hard. 
With iron studded, dench'd, and barr'd. 
And prong'd portcullis, join'd Xo guard 

The gloomy pass below. 
But the grey waUs no banners crown'd. 
Upon the watch-tower's airy round ' 

No warder stood his horn to sound. 
No guard beside the bridge was found. 
And, where the gothic gateway frown'd. 

Glanced neither bill nor; bow. - 

XIV. 
• Beneath the castle's gloomy pride. 
In ample round did Arthur ride 
Three times ; nor living thing he spied^ 

Nor heard a living sound. 
Save that, awakening from her dream. 
The owlet now began to sqream. 
In poncert with the rushing stream. 
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Tliat wash'd tl» battled mound. 
He lighted from his goodly steed^ 
And he left him to graze on bank and mead ; 
And slowly he dimb'd the narrow way^ 
That reach'd the entrance grim and grey. 
And he stood the outward arch below> 
And his bugle horn prepared to blow^ 

In summons blithe and bold^ 
Deeming to rouse from iron sleep 
The guardian of this dismal Keep, 

Which well he guess'd the hold 
Of wizard stem, or goblin grim, 
Or pagan of gigantic limb> 

The tjnrant of the wold. 

XV. 

The ivory bugle's golden tip 

Twice touch'd the Monarch's manly lip, 

And twice his hand Unthdrew. 

— Think not but Arthur's heart was good ! — 

2 
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His shield was cross'd by die Uessed rood. 
Had a pagan host befcnre him stood. 

He had charged them through and through ; 
Yet the silence of that ancient place 
Sunk on his heart, and he paused a space 

Ere yet his horn he blew. 
But, instant as its larum rung. 
The casUe-gate was open flung. 
Portcullis rose with crashing groan 
Full harshly up its groove of stone. 
The balance beams obey'd the blast. 
And down the trembling draw-bridge cast. 
The vaulted arch before him lay. 
With nought to bar the gloomy way, , 
And onward Arthur paced, with hand 
On Calibum's resistless brand. 

XVI. 

A hundred torches, flashing bright. 
Dispelled at once the gloomy night 
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I 

That loured along flie walls^ 
And sheVdihe King's astonish'd sight 

The inmates of the halls. 
Nor wizard stem, nor goblin grim^ 
Nor giant huge o£ form and limb. 

Nor heathen knight was there ; 
But the cressets^ which odours flung aloft, 
SheVdi by their 3rellow light and soft, 

A band of damsels fair. 
Onward they came, like summer wave . 

That dances to the shore ; 
An hundred voices welcome gave. 

And welcome o'er and o'er 1 
An hundred lovely hands assail 
The bucklers of the Monarch's mail. 
And busy laboured to unhasp 
Rivet of steel and iron clasp. 
One wrapp'd him in a mande fair. 
And one flung odours on his hair ; 
His short curl'd ringlets one smooth'd down. 
One wreath'd them with a myrtle crown. 
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9 

A bridey upon her wedding day^ 
Was tended ne'er by troop bo gay. 

XVII. 
Loud laugh'd they all^— -the King> m vain^ 
With questions task'd the giddy train ; 
Let him ^entreat, or crave^ or call^ 
'Twas one reply^— loud laugh'd they all. 
Then o'er him mimic chains they flings 
Framed of the &irest flowers of spring. 
While some their gentle force unite^ 
Onward to drag the wondering knight^ 
Some^ bolder^ urge his pace with blows^ 
Dealt with the lily or the rose. 
Behind him were in triumph borne 
The warlike arms he late had worn. 
Four of the train combined to rear 
The terrors of Tintadgel's spear ; 
Two^ laughing at their lack of strength^ 
I^'^agg'd Calibum in cumbrous length ; 
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One^ wbile she aped a martial stride. 
Placed on her brows the helmefs pride. 
Then scream'd, 'twixt laughter iknd surprise. 
To feel its depth o'erwhelm her eyes. 
With revel-shout* and triumph-song. 
Thus gaily march'd the giddy throng. \ 

XVIII. 
Through many a gallery and hall 
They led, I ween, their royal thrall ; 
At length, beneath a &dr arcade 
Their march and song at once they staid. 
The eldest maiden of the band, 

( The lovely maid was scarce eighteen,) 
Raised, with imposing air, her hand. 
And reverend silence did command. 

On entrance of their Queen ; ' 
And they were mute.— But as a glance 
They steal on Arthur^s countenance 

Bewildered with surprise. 
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Their smothered mirth agam 'gan speak^ 
In archly dunpled chin and cheek. 

And laughter-lighted eyes. 

» 

* 

XIX. 

The attributes of those high days 
Noiw only live in minstrel hiya ; 
For Nature, now exhausted, still 
Was then profuse of good and ill. 
Strength was gigantic, valour high. 
And wisdom soared beyond the sky. 
And beauty had such matchless beam. 
As lights not now a lover^s dream. 
Yet e'en in that romantic age. 

Ne'er were such charms by mortal seen 
As Arthur's dazzled eyes engage. 
When forth on that enchanted stage. 
With glittering train of maid and page. 

Advanced the castle's Queen ! 
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While up the hall she slowly |>a8s'd. 
Her dark eye on the King she cast. 
That flash'd expression strong ; -^ 
The longer direlt that lingering lodi. 
Her cheek the livelier colour took. 
And scarce the shame-faced King could brook 

The gaze that lasted long. 
A sage^ who had that look espied. 
Where kindling passion strove with pride. 

Had whispered, '^ Prince, beware ! 
From the chafed tyger rend the prey. 
Rush on the lion when at bay. 
Bar the fell dragon's blighted way. 

But shun that lovely snare !"— 

XX. 

At once, that inward strife suppress'd, 
The dame approach'd her warlike guest. 
With greeting in that fair degree. 
Where female pride and courtesy 
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Are blended with such passing art 
As awes at once and charms the heart 
A courtly wdoome first she gave^ 
Then of his goodness 'gan to crave 

Construction fair and true 
Of her light maidens' idle mirth^ 
Who drew from Icmely glens their birth^ 
Nor k^ew to pay to stranger worth 

And dignity their due ; 
And then she pray'd that he would rest 
That night her castle's honoured guest. 
The Monarch meetly thanks express'd ; 
The banquet rose at her behest^ 
With lay and tale^ and laugh and jest^ 

Apace the evening flew. 

XXI. 

The lady sate the Monarch by^ 
Now in her turn abash'd and shy^ 
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And with indifference 8eem'd to hear 
The toys he whisper'd in her ear* 
Her bearing modest was apd fivbr^ 

■ 

Yet shadows of constraint wore there. 
That shew'd an over-cautious care 

Some inward thought to hide ; 
Oft did she pause in full reply. 
And oft cast down her large dark eye. 
Oft check'd the soft voluptuous sigh. 

That heaved her bosom's pride. 
Slight symptoms these ; but shepherds know 
How hot the mid-day sun shall glow. 

From the mist of morning sky ; 
And so the wOy Monarch guess'd. 
That this assumed restraint express'd 
More ardent passions in the breast. 

Than ventured to the eye. 
Closer he press'd, while beakers rang. 
While maidens laugh'd and minstrels sang. 

Still closer to her ear— 
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But why pursue the common tale ? 
Or wh^eficxre shew how knights prevail 

When la£es dare to hear ? 
Or wherefore trace^ from what slight cause 
Its source one tyrant passion draws^ 

Till, mastering all within. 
Where lives the man that has not tried. 
How mirth can into folly glide. 

And folly into sin ! 



END OF CANTO FIRST. 
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UtiOfi'a ^Mtf contimteii. 

Another day^ another day, 
Anci yet another glides away 1 
The Saxon stem, the pagan Dane, 
Maraud on Britain's shores again. 
Arthur, of Christendom the flower. 
Lies loitering in a lady's bower; 
The horn, that foemen wont to &ar> 
Sounds but to wake the Cumbrian deer, 
TOL* zi. c 
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And Caliburn^ the British pride, 
Hangs useless by a lorer's side. 

IL 
Another day^ another day^ 
And yet another, glides away. 
Heroic plans in pleasure drown'd. 
He thinks not of the Table Round ; 
In lawless love dissolved his life^ 
He thinks not of his beauteous wife ; 
Better he loves to !»natch a flower 
From bosom of his paramour. 
Than from a Saxon knight to wrest 
The honours of his heathen crest ; 
Better to wreathe, 'mid tresses brown. 
The heron's plume her hawk struck down. 
Than o'er the altar give to flow 
The banners of a Paynim foe. 
Thus, week by week, and day by day. 
His life inglorious glides away ; 



•, t 
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But she^ that sooths his dreaoij with fear 
Beholds his hour of waking near. 

III. 
Much force have mortal charms to stay 
Our pace in Virtue's toilsome way ; 
But Guendolen's might far outshine 
Each maid of merely mortal line. 
Her mother was of human birth^ 
Her sire a Genie of the earthy 
In days of old deem'd to preside 
O'er lovers' wiles and beauty's pride^ 
By youths and virgins worshipp'd long^ 
With festive dance and choral song. 
Till, when the cross to Britain came, 
On heathen altars died the flame. 
Now, deep in Wastdale's solitude. 
The downfall of his rights he rued. 
And, bom of his resentment heir. 
He train'd to guile that lady fair. 
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To siiik in slothful sin and shame 
The chai»iA(m8 of the Christian nanie. 
Well-skill'd to keep vain thoughts alive. 
And all to promise^ nought to give^ 
The timid youth had hope in store. 
The bold and pressing gaiu'd no more. 
As wilder'd children leave their home. 
After the n^nbow's arch to roam. 
Her lovers bartered fiur esteem. 
Faith, £une, and honour, for a dream. 

IV. 
Her sire's soft arts the soul to tame 
She practised thus— till Arthur came 
Then, fnSl humanity had part. 
And all the mother daim'd her heart 
Forgot each rule her fiither gave. 
Sunk from a princess to a slave. 
Too late must Guendolen deplore. 
He, that has all, can hope no more ! 
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Now^ must she see her lover strain^ 
At every tum^ her feeble chain ; 
Watch, to new-bind eadi knot, and riirink 
To view each fast-decaying link. 
Art she invokes to Nature's aid. 
Her vest to zone, her locks to braid ; 
Each varied pleasure heard her call. 
The feast, the tourney, and the ball : 
Her storied lore she next applies. 
Taxing her mind to aid her eye. ; 
Now more than mortal wise, and then 
In female softness sunk again; 
Now, raptured, with each wish complying. 
With feign'd reluctance now denying; 
Each charm she varied, to retain 
A varying heart— and all in vain ! 

V- 

Thus in the garden's narrow bound, 
Flank'd by some castle's Gothic round. 
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Fain would the artist's skill provide^ 
The limits of his realm to hide. 
The walks in labyrinths he twines. 
Shade after shade with skill combines. 
With many a varied flowery knot. 
And copse and arbonr deck the spot. 
Tempting the hasty foot to stay. 
And linger on the lovely way — '• — 
Vain art ! vain hope ! 'tis fruitless all ! 
At length we reach the bounding wall. 
And, sick of flower and trim-dress'd tree. 
Long for rough glades and forest firee. 

VI. 

Three summer months had scantly flown. 
When Arthur, in embarrass'd tone. 
Spoke of his liegemen and his throne ; 
Said, all too long had been his stay, 
And duties, which a monarch sway. 
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Duties unknown to humbler men^ 
Must tear her knight from Guendolen.^ 
She listen'd silently the while. 
Her mood express'd in bitter smile ; 
Beneath her eye must Arthur quail. 
And oft resiune the unfinish'd tale. 
Confessing, by his downcast eye. 
The wrong he sought to justify. 
He ceased. A moment mute she gazed. 
And then her loipks to heaven she raised ; 
One palm her temples veil'd, to hide 
The tear that sprung in spite of pride; 
The other for an instant press'd 
The foldings of her 'silken vest ! 

VII. 
At her reproachful sign and look. 
The hint the Monarch's conscience took. 
Eager he spoke—*' No, lady, no ! 
Deem not of British Arthur so. 
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Nor think he can deserter prove 

To the dear pledge of mutual love. 

I swear by sceptre and by sword. 

As belted knight and Britain's lord^ 

That if a boy shall claim my care^ 

That boy is bom a kingdom's heir : 

But^ if a maiden Fate allows^ 

To chuse that maid a fitting spouse, 

A summer day in lists shall strive 

My knig}its,<-^the bravest knights alive^^ — 

And he, the best and bravest tried. 

Shall Arthur's daughter claim for bride.' 

He spoke, with voice resolved and high — 

The lady deigned him not reply* 

VIIT. 
At dawn of mom, ere on the brake 
His matins did a warbler make. 
Or stirr'd his wing to brush away 
A single dew-^drop from the spray, 
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Ere yet a sun-bemn^ through the mist> 
The castle battlements had kiss'd, 
The gates revolye^ the draw-bridge falls^ 
And Arthur sallies fiom the walls. 
DoflTd his soft garb of I%r8ia's loom^ 
And steel from spur to helmet-plume^ 
His Lybian steed fidl proudly trode^ 
And joyful neigh'd beneath his load. 
The Monarch gave a passing sigh 
To penitence and pleasures by, 
When^ lo ! to his astonish'd ken 
Appear'd the form of C^uendolen. 

IX. 
Beyond the outmost wall she stood^ 
Attired like himtress of the wood : 
Sandall'd her feet^ her ancles bare^ 
A.nd eagle plumage deck'd her hair ; 
Firm was her look^ her bearing bold^ 
And in her hand a cup of gold. 

c2 
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" Thou goest !" she said^ " and ne'er again 
Must we two meet^ in joy or pain. 
Full fain would I this hour delay^ 
Though weak the wish— yet, wik thou stay ? 
No ! thou look'st forwaM. Still attend^--* 
Part lye like lover and like friend." 
She raised the cup— '^ Not this the juice 
The sluggish vines of earth produce ; 
Pledge we, at parting, in the draught 
Which Genii love !" — she said and quaff 'd ; 
And strange unwonted lustres fly 
From her flush'd cheek and sparkling eye. 

X. 

The cpurteous Monarch bent him low, 
And, stooping down from saddle-bow. 
Lifted the cup, in act to drink. 
A drop escaped the goblet's brink- 
Intense as liquid fire from hell. 
Upon the charger's neck it fell. 
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Screambg with agony and fright. 
He bolted twenty feet upright— 
— The peasant still can shew the dint^ 
Where his hoofs lighted on the flint* 
From Arthur's hand the goblet flew^ 
Scattering a shower of fiery dew, 
That bum'd and blighted where it fell ! 
The frantic steed rush'd up the dell^ 
As whistles from the bow the reed ; 
Nor bit nor rein could check his speed 

Until he gain'd the hill ; 
Then breath and sinew fail'd apace^ 
And, reeling from the desperate race. 

He stood exhausted, still. 
The Monarch, breathless and amazed. 
Back on the fatal castle gazed 
Nor tower nor donjon could he spy. 
Darkening against the morning sky ; 
But, on the spot where once they frown'd. 
The lonely streamlet brawl'd around 
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A tufted knoll^ where dimly shone 
Fragments of rock and rifted stone. 
Musing on this strange hap the while^ 
The King wends back to fiiir Carlisle ; 
And cares^ that cumber royal sway^ 
Wore memory of the past away. 

XL 
Full fifteen years^ and more^ were sped, 
Each brought new wreaths to Arthur's head. 
Twelve bloody fields^ with glory fought^ 
The Saxons to subjection brought ; 
R3rthon^ the mighty giant^ slain 
By his good brandy relieved Bretagne ; 
The Pictish Gillamore in fight^ 
And Roman Lucius^ own'd his might ; 
And wide were through the world renown'd 
The glories of his Table Round. 
Each knight^ who sought adventurous fame^ 
To the bold court of Britain came. 
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And all who suffer'd causeless wrong, 
From tyrant proud or &itour strongs 
Sought Arthur^s presence to complain^ 
Nor there for aid implored in vain. 

XII. 
For this the King^ with pomp and pride^ 
Held solemn court at Whitsuntide^ 

And summon'd Prince and Peer^ 
All who owed homage for their land^ 
Or who craved knighthood from his hknd^ 
Or who had succour to demand^ 

To come from far and near. 
At such high tide^ were glee and game 
Mingled with feats of martial fame^ 
For many a stranger champion came 

In lists to break a spear j 
And not a knight of Arthur's host. 
Save that he trod some foreign coast. 
But at this feast of Pentecost 

Before him must appear. 
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Ah, Minstrels ! when the Table Round 
Arose^ with all its warriors crown'd. 
There was a theme for bards to sound 

In triumph to their string ! 
Five hundred years are past and gone, 
But Time shall draw his dying groan^ 
Ere he behold the British throne 

Begirt with such a ring ! 

XIII. 
The heralds named the appointed spot^ 
As Caerleon or Camelot^ 

Or Carlisle fair and free. 
At Penrith^ now^ the feast was set. 
And in fair Eamont's vale were met 

The flower of chivalry. 
There Galaad sate with manly grace^ 
Yet maiden meekness in his face ; 
There Morolt of the iron mace. 

And love-lorn Tristrem there ; 
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And Dinadam with lively glance^ 
And Lanval with the fairy lance^ 
And Mordred with his look askaunce^ 

Brunor and Bevidere. 
Why should I tell of numbers more ? 
Sir Cay^ Sir Banier^ and Sir Bore^ 

. Sir Carodac the keen. 
The gentle Gawain's courteous lore. 
Hector de Mares and Pellinore, 
And Lancelot, that ever more 

Look'd stol'n-wise on the Queen. 

XIV. 
When wine and mirth did most abound. 
And harpers play'd their blithest round, 
A shrilly trumpet shook the ground, 

' And marshals clear'd the ring ; 
A Maiden, on a palfrey white. 
Heading a band of damsels bright. 
Paced through the circle, to alight 
And kneel before the King. 
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Arthur^ with strong emotion^ saw 
Her graceful boldness cbeck'd by awe^ 
Her dress like huntress of the wold^ 
Her bow and baldrick trapp'd with gold^ 
Her sandall'd feet, her ancles bare^ 
And the eagle plume that deck'd her hair. 
Graceful her veil she backwards flnng- 
The King, as from his seat he sprung. 
Almost cried^ *' Guendolen !" 

But 'twas a face more frank and wild. 

Betwixt the woman and the child. 

Where less of magic beauty smiled 
Than of the race of men ; 

And in the forehead's haughty grace. 

The lines of Britain's royal race, 

Pendragon's^ you might ken. 

XV. 
Faultering, yet gracefully, she said — 
^' Great Prince ! behold an orphan maid. 
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In her departed mother's name, 
A father's voVd protection claim ! 
The vow was sworn in desart lone^ 
In the deep valley of St John." — 
At once the King the suppliant raised^ 
And kiss'd her brow^ her beauty praised ; 
His vow^ he said^ should well be kept^ 
Ere in the sea the sun was dipp'd^— - 
Then^ conscious^ glanced upon his queen : 
But she^ unrufli^ at the scene^ 
Of human frailty construed mild, 
Look'd upon Lancelot^ and smiled. 

XVI. 

" Up ! up I each knight of gallant crest ! 

Take buckler^ spear^ and brand ! 
He that to-day shall bear him best^ ' 

Shall win my Gyneth's hand. 
And Arthur's daughter, when a bride^ 

Shall bring a noble dower ; 
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Both fair Strath-Clyde and Reged wide^ 

And Carlisle town and tower." — 
Then might you hear each valiant knight^ 

To page and squire that cried^ 
" Bring my armour bright, and my courser wight ! 
'Tis not each day that a warrior's might 

May win a royal bride." — - 
Then cloaks and caps of maintenance 

In haste aside they fling ; 
The helmets glance, and gleams the lance^ 

And the steel-weaved hauberks ring. 
Small care had they of their peaceful array. 

They might gather it that wolde ; 
For brake and bramble glitter'd gay. 

With pearls and cloth of gold. 

XVII. 
Within trumpet sound of the Table Round 

W^ere fifty champions free, 
And they all arise to fight that prize,— 

They all arise, but three. 
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Nor love's fond troth^ nor wedlock's oatb^ 

One gallant could withhold^ 
For priests will allow of a broken vow. 

For penance or for gold. 
But sigh and glimce from ladies bright 

Among the troop ware thrown. 
To plead their right, and true-love plight. 

And plain of honour flown. 
The knights they busied them so £eu3t. 

With buckling spur and belt. 
That sigh and look by ladies cast. 

Were neither seen nor felt. 
From pleading, or upbraiding glance. 

Each gallant turns aside. 
And only thought, " If speeds my lance, 

A queen becomes my bride 1 
She has fair Strath-Clyde, and Reged wide. 

And Carlisle tower and town ; 
She is the loveliest maid, beside, 

That ever heir*d a crown,"— 
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So in hasjte their coursers they bestride^ 
And strike their visors down. 

XVIIL 
The champions^ arm'd in martial sort^ 

Have throng'd into the list^ 
And but three knights of Arthur's court 

Are from the tourney miss'd* 
And still these lovers' fame survives 

For faith so constant shown^— 
There were two who loved their neighbours' w 

And one who loved his own* 
The first was Lancelot De Lac^ 

The second Tristrem bold^ 
The third was valiant Carodac^ 

Who won the cup of gold. 
What Ume, of all King Arthur^s crew, 

(Thereof came jeer and laugh,) 
He as the mate of lady true. 

Alone the cup could quaff. 
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Though envy's tongue would fain sunnise, 

That^ but for rery shame. 
Sir Carodac, to fight that prize. 

Had given both cup and dame. 
Yet, since but one of that fair court 

Was true to wedlock's shrine. 
Brand him who will with base report,— 

He shall be free from mine. 

XIX. 

Now caracol'd the steeds in air. 
Now plumes and penmms wanton'd fair. 
As all around the lists so wide 
In panoply the champions ride* 
King Arthur saw, with startled eye. 
The flower of chivalry march by. 
The bulwark of the Christian creed. 
The kingdom's shield in hour of need. 
Too late he thought him of the woe 
Might from their dvil conflict flow : 
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For well he knew they would not part 
Till cold was many a gallant heart. 
His hasty vow he 'gan to rue. 
And Gyneth then apart he drew ; 
To her his leading.staff resign'd^ 
But added caution grave and kind. 

XX. 

" Thou see'st, my child^ as promise-bound^ 

I bid the trump for tourney sound. 

Take thou my- warder^ as the queen 

And umpire of the martial scene ; 

But mark thou this : — as Beauty bright 

Is polar star to valiant knight. 

As at her word his sword he draws^ 

His fairest guerdon her applause^ 

So gentle maid should never ask 

Of knighthood vain and dangerous task ; 

And Beauty's eyes should ever be 

Like the twin stars that sooth the sea^ 
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And Beautjr's breath should whisper peace^ 
And bid the storm of battle cease. 
I tell thee this^ lest all too far 
These knights urge tourney into war. 
Blithe at the trumpet let them go^ 
And fairly counter blow for blow ;^- 
No striplings these^ who succour need 
For a razed helm or falling steed. 
But, Gyneth, when the strife grows warm^ 
And threatens death or deadly harm. 
Thy sire entreats, thy king commands. 
Thou drop the warder from thy hands. 
Trust thou thy father with thy fate. 
Doubt not he chuse thee fitting mate ; 
Nor be it said, through Gyneth's pride 
A rose of Arthur's chaplet died."— 

XXI. 
' A proud and discontented glow 

O'ershadow'd Gyneth's brow of snow ; 
She put the warder by :— 
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" Reserve thy boon^ my liege^" she said, 
^^ Thus chaffer'd down and limited^ 
Debased and narrow'd^ for a maid 

Of less degree than I. 
No petty chiefs but holds his heir 
At a more honour'd price and tare 

Than Britain's King holds me ! 
AUhough the sun-bum'd maid^ for dower^ 
Has but her father's rugged tower^ 

His barren hill and lee. 

King Arthur swore^ ' by crown and sword^ 

' As belted knight^ and Britain's lord^ 

' That a whole summer's day should strive 

' His knights^ the bravest knights alive !' 

Recall thine oath 1 and to her glen 

Poor Gyneth can return agen ; 

Not on thy daughter will the stain. 

That soils thy sword and crown, remain. 

But think not she will e'er be bride 

Save to the bravesti proved and tried ; 
9 
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Pendragon's daughter will not fear 
For clashing sword or splinter'd spear^ 

Nor shrink though blood should flow ; 
And all too well sad Guendolen 
Hath taught the faithlessness of men^ 
That child of hers should pity^ when 

Their meed they undergo.* 

Xxir. 

He frown'd and sigh'd^ the Monarch bold :— 

** I give — what I may not withhold ; 

For^ not for danger^ dread^ or death. 

Must British Arthur break his faith. 

Too late I mark« thy mother's art 

Hath taught thee this relentless part. 

I blame her not, for she had wrong. 

But noCto these my faults belong. 

Use, then, the warder as thou wilt ; 

But trust me, that, if life be spilt, 

VOL. XI. D 
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In Arthur's love, in Arthur's grace, 
Gyneth shall lose a daughter's place." 
With that he tum'd his head aside. 
Nor brook'd to gaze upon her pride. 
As, with the truncheon raised, she sate 
The arbitress of mortal fate ; 
Nor brook'd to mark, in ranks disposed, 
Hdw the bold champions stood opposed ; 
For shrill the trumpet-flourish fell 
Upon his ear like passing-bell ! 
Then first from sight of martial fraj 
Did Britain's hero turn away. 

XXIII. 
But Gyneth heard the clangour high. 
As hears the hawk the partridge-«ry. 
Oh ! blame her not ! the blood was hers. 
That at the trumpet's summons stirs ! — 
And e'en the gentlest female eye 
Might the brave strife of chivalry 
Awhile untroubled view j 
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So well accomplish'd was each knight^ 
To strike and to defend in fight^ 
Their meeting was a goodly sight, 

While plate and mail held true. 
The lists with painted plumes were strown^ 
Upon the wind at random thrown^ 
But helm and breast-plate bloodless shone ; 
It seem'd their feather'd crests alone 

Should this encounter rue. 
And ever^ as the combat grows^ 
The trumpet's cheery voice arose^ 
Like lark's shrill song the flourish flows. 
Heard while the gale of April blows 

The merry greenwood through. 

XXIV. 
But soon to earnest grew their game. 
The spears drew blood, the swords struck flame. 
And, horse and man, to ground their came 
Knights, who shall rise no more ! 
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Gone was the pride the war that graced^ 
Gay shields were deft, and crests de&ced. 
And steel coats riven^ and helms unbraced. 

And pennons stream'd with gore. 
Gone^ tob, were fence and fair array^ 
And desperate strength made deadly way 
At random through the bloody &ay^ 
' And blows were dealt with headlong sway. 

Unheeding where they fell ; 
And now the trumpets clamours seem 
Like the shrill sea-bird's wailing scream. 
Heard o'er the whirlpool's gulphing stream. 
The sinking seaman's knell ! 

XXV. 

Seem'd in this dismal hour, that Fate 
Would Camlan's ruin antedate. 

And spare dark Mordred's crime ; 
Already gaspxkg on the ground 
Lie twenty of the Table Round, 

Of chivalry the prime. 
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Arthur^ in anguish^ tore away 

From head and beard his tresses grey^ 

And she^ proud Gjrneth^ felt dismay^ 

And quaked with ruth and fear ; 
But still she deem'd her mother's shade 
Hung o'er the tumult^ and forbade 
The sign that had the slaughter staid^ 

And chid the rising tear. 
Then Brunor^ Taulas, Mador^ fell, 
Helias the White^ and Lionel^ 

And many a champion more ; 
Rochemont and Dinadam are down^ 
And Feprand of the Forest Brown 

Lies gasping in his gore. 
Vanoc^ by mighty Aiorolt press'd 
Even to the confines of the list. 
Young Vanoc^of the beardless face, 
(Fame spoke the youth of Merlin's race,) 
O'erpow^d at Gyneth's footstool bled. 
His heart's Uood dyed her sandals red. 
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But then the sky was overcast^ 

Then howl'd at once a whirlwind's blast, 

And^ rent by sudden throes^ 
Yawn'd in mid lists the quaking earthy 
And from the gulph^ — tremendous birth I 

The form of Merlin rose» 

XXVL 

Sternly the wizard prophet eyed 
The dreary lists with slaughter dyed^ 

And sternly raised his hand :— * 
" Madmen," he said, " your strife forbear f 
And thou, fair cause of mischief, hear 
The doom thy fates demand ! 
Long shall close in stony sleep 
Eyes for ruth that would not weep. 
Iron lethargy shall seal 
Heart that pity scom'd to feel. 
Yet, because thy mother's art 
Warp'd thine unsuspicious heart. 
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And for love of Arthur's race^ 
Punishinent is blent with grace. 
Thou shalt bear thy penance lone. 
In the Valley of Saint John, 
And this weird * shall overtake thee ;^ 
Sleep, until a knight shall wake thee, 
For feats of arms as far renown'd 
As warrior of the Table Round. 
Long endurance of thy slumber 
Well may teach the world to number 
All their woes from G3meth's pride. 
When the Red Cross champions died.' -^ 

* 

XXVII. 
As Merlin speaks, on Gyneth's eye 
Slumber's load begins to lie ; 
Fear and Anger vainly strive 
Still to keep its light alive. 
Twice, with effort and with pause. 
O'er her brow her hand she draws 

* Doom. 
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Twice her strength in vain she tries> 
From the fatal chair to rise ; 
Merlin s magic doom is spoken^ 
Vanoc's death must now be wroken^ 
Slow the dark-fringed eye-lids fall^ 
Curtaining each azure ball^ ' 
Slowly as on summer eves 
Violets fold their dusky leaves. 
The weighty baton of command 
Now bears down her sinking hand> 
On her shoulder droops her head ; 
Net of pearl and golden thready 
Burstings gave her locks to flow 
O'er her arm and breast of snow» 
And so lovely seem'd she there^ 
Spell-bound in her ivory chair^ 
That her angry sire, repenting. 
Craved stern Merlin f^ relenting^ 
And the champions, for her sake. 
Would again the contest wake ; 
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Till^ in necromantic nighty 
Gjrneth vanish'd from their sight 

• 

XXVIII. 
Still she bears her weird alone. 
In the Valley of Saint John ; 
And her semblance oft will seem 
Mingling in a champion's dream. 
Of her weary lot to plain. 
And crave his aid to burst her chain. 
While her wondrous tale was new,. 
Warriors to her rescue drew. 
East and west, and south and north. 
From the Lifily, Thames, and Forth. 
Most have sought in vain the glen. 
Tower nor castle could they ken ; 
Not at every time or tide. 
Nor by every eye^ descried* 
Fast and vigil must be borne. 
Many a night in watching worn, 

d2 
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f 

Ere an eye of mortal powers 
Can discern those magic towersw 
Of the persevering few. 
Some from hopeless task withdrew. 
When they read the dismal threat 
Graved upon the gloomy gate. 
Few have braved the yawning dooir. 
And those few retum'd no more. 
In the lapse of time forgot. 
Well nigh lost is Gyneth'ls lot ; 
Sound her sleep as in the tomb. 
Till waken'd by the trump of doouK 

END OF LYULPH'S TALE. 



Here pause, my tale; for all too soon. 
My Lucy, comes the hour of noon. 
Already from thy lofty dome 
Its courtly inmates 'gin to roam. 
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And each^ to kill the goodly day 

That God has granted them^ his way 
Of lazy sauntering has sought ; 

Lordlings and witlings not a few^ 
Incapable of doing aught. 
Yet ill at ease with nought to do. 

Here is no longer place for me ; 

For, Lucy, thou would'st blush to see 
Some phantom, fiishionably thin, 
With limb of lath and kerchierd chin. 
And lounging gape, or sneering grin, 

Steal sudden on our privacy. 

And how should I, so humbly bom. 

Endure the graceful spectre's scorn ? 

Faith ! iU I fear, while conjuring wand 

Of Fjiglish oak is hard at hand. 

11. 
Or grant the hour be all too soon 
For Hessian boot and pantaloon. 
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And grant the lounger seldom strays 
Beyond the smooth and gravelTd maze^ 
Laud we the gods^ that Fashion's train 

Holds hearts of more adventurous strain. 

* 

Artists are hers^ who scorn to trace 
Their rules from Nature's boundless grace^ 
But their right paramount assert 
To limit her by pedant art^ 
Damning whate'er of vast and fair 
Exceeds a canvass three feet square. 
This thicket^ for their gumption fit^ 
May furnish such a happy bit. 
Bards^ too^ are hers, wont to recite 
Their own sweet lays by waxen light. 
Half in the salver's tinkle drown'd. 
While the chasse-caffe glides around; < 
And such may hither secret stray. 
To labour an extempore : 
Our sportsman, with his boisterous hc^o. 
May here his wiser spaniel follow. 
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* 

Or stage-struck Juliet may presume 
To choose this bower for tyring room ; 
And we alike must shun regard^ 
From painter^ player^ sportsman^ bard. 
Insects that skim in Fashion's sky^ 
Wasp, blue-bottle^ or butterfly, 
Lucy, have all alarms for us^ 
For all can hum and all can buz. 

III. 
But o h, my Lucy, say how long 
We still must dread this trifling throng. 
And stoop to hide, with coward art. 
The genuine feelings of the heart ! 
No parents thine, whose just command 
Should rule their child's obedient hand ; 
Thy guardians, with contending voic^ 
Press each his individual choice. 
And which is Lucy's ?— Can it be 
That puny fop, trimm'd cap-a-pee. 
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Who loves in the saloon to shew 
Th6 arms that never knew a foe ; 
Whose sabre trails along the ground^ 
Whose legs in shapeless boots are droWn'd; 
A new Achilles^ sure^^the steel 
Fled from his breast to fence his heel ; 
One^ for the simple manly grace 
That wont to deck our martial race^ 
Who comes in foreign trashery 

Of tinkling chain and spur, 
A walking haberdashery^ 

Of feathers^ lace^ and fur : 
In Rowley's antiquated phrase^ 
(forse-milliner * of modem days. 



• « The trammels of the palfnye pleased his sight, 
And the horse-xmllanere his head with roses dight.'* 

RowL£T*8 Battads qfChatHk, 
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IV. 

Or is it he, the wordy youth. 

So eaily train'd for stateman's part. 
Who talks of honour, &ith, and truth. 
As themes that he has got by heart ; 
Whose ethics Chesterfield can teach. 
Whose logic is from Single-speech ; 
Who scorns the meanest thought to vent, 
Save in the phrase of Parliament; 
Who, in a tale of cat and mouse. 
Calls " order," and "divides the house," 
Who '^ craves permission to reply," 
Whose ** noble firiend is in his eye ;" 
Whose loving tender some have reckon'd 
A motion, you should gladly second f 

V. 

What, neither ? Can there be a third. 
To such resistless swains preferr'd ?— 
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O why, my Lucy, turn aside. 
With that quick glance of injured pride ? 
Forgive me, love, I cannot bear 
That alter'd and resentful air. 
Were all the wealth of Russel mine. 
And all the rank of Howard's line. 
All would I give for leave to dry 
That dew-drop trembling in thine eye. 
Think not I fear such fops can wile 
From Lucy more than careless smile ; 
But yet if wealth and high degree 
Give gilded counters currency. 
Must I not fear, when rank and birth 
Stamp the pure ore of genuine worth ? 
Nobles there are, whose martial fires 
Rival the fame that raised their sires. 
And patriots, skill'd through storms of fate 
To guide and guard the reeling state. 
Such, such there are*-if such should come, 
Arthur must tremble and be dumb. 
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I 

Self-exiled seek some distant shore^ 
And mourn till life and grief are o'er. 

VI. 

What sights what signal, of alarm^ 
That Lucy clings to Arthur's arm ? 
Or is it^ that the rugged way 
Makei^ Beauty lean on lover's stay ? 
Oh^ no ! for on the vale and brake. 
Nor sight nor sounds of danger wake. 
And this trim sward of velvet green 
Were carpet for the fairy queen. 
That pressure slight was but to tell. 
That Lucy loves her Arthur well. 
And &in would banish from his mind 
Suspicious fear and doubt unkind. 

VII. 
But would'st thou bid the demons fly 
Like mist before the dawning sky. 
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There is but one resistless spell — 

Say, wilt thou guess^ or must I tell ? 

'Twere hard to name in minstrel phrase^ 

A laundaulet and four blood-bays^ 

But bards agree this wizard band 

Can but be bound in Northern Land. 

'Tis there— nay^ draw not back thy hand !-— 

'Tis there Ais slender finger round 

Must golden amulet be bounds 

Which^ bless'd with many a holy prayer, ^ 

Can dumge to rapture lovers' care. 

And doubt and jealousy shall die. 

And fears give place to ecstacy. 

VIII. 
Now, trust me, Lucy, all too long 
Has been thy lover's tale and song. 

O why so silent, love, I pray ? 
Have I not spoke the livelong day ? 
And will not Lucy deign to say 
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One word her friend to bless ? 
I ask but one— a simple sounds 
Within three little letters bounds 

O let the word be YES ! 



END OF CANTO SECOND. 
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CANTO THIRD. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Long loved, long woo'd^ and lately won. 
My life's best hope, and now mine own ! 
Doth not this rude and Alpine glen 
Recall our &vourite haunts agen ? 
* A wild resemblance we can trace. 
Though reft of every softer grace. 
As the rough warrior's brow may bear 
A likeness to a sister fair. 
Full well advised our Highland host. 
That this wild pass on foot be xnross'd, 
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While round Ben-Cruaeh's mighty base 
Wheel the slow steeds and lingering chaise. 
The keen old carle^ with Scottish pride, 
HiS praised his glen and mountains wide ; 
An eye he bears for nature's face. 
Aye, and for woman's lovely grace. 
Even in such mean degree we find 
The subtle Scot's observing mind ; 
For, nor the chariot nor the train 
Could gape of vulgar wonder gain. 
But when old Allan would expound 
Of Beal-na-paish * the Celtic sound. 
His bonnet doflfd, and bow, applied 
His legend to my bonny bride ; 
While Lucy blush'd beneath his eye, 
Courteous and cautious, shrewd and sly. 

• Beal-na-paisb, the Vale of the Bridal. 
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II. 

£nough of him.— Now^ ere we lose. 
Plunged in the vale, ^be distant views. 
Turn thee, my love ! look back once more 
To the blue lake's i^etiring shore. 
On its smooth breast the shadows seem 
Like objects in a morning dream, 
Whatk time the slumberer is aware 
He sleeps, and all the vision's air : 
Even so, on yonder liquid lawn. 
In hues of bright reflection^ drawn. 
Distinct the shaggy mountains lie. 
Distinct the rocks;, distinct the sky ; 
The vummer clouds so plain we note. 
That we might count each dappled spot : 
We gaze and we admire, yet know 
The scene is all delusive shew. 
Sudii dreams of bliss would Arthur draw. 
When first his Lucy's form he saw; 

VOL. XI. E 
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Yet sigh'd and sicken'd as he drew. 

Despairing they could e'er prove true ! 

■• _ . , 

III. 

But, Lucy, turn thee now, to view 
Up the fair glen our de9tined way : 

The fairy path that w:e pursue, 

Distinguish'd but by gre^ier hue. 
Winds round the purple bra^. 

While Alpine flowers of yariejd clye 

For carpet serve or tapestry. 
See how the little runnels leap. 
In threads of silver> down the ste^ep. 

To swell the brooklet!s moan ! 
Seems that the Highland Naiad grieves. 
Fantastic while her crown she weaves. 
Of rowan, birch, and alder4eaves. 

So lovely, and so lone* 
There's no illusion there ; these flowers. 
That wailing brook^ these lovely bowers. 
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Axe, Lucy, all our own ; 
And, since thine Arthur call'd thee wife. 
Such seems the prospect of his life, 
A lovely path, on-winding stiD, 
By gurgling brook and sloping hill. 
'Tis true that mortals cannot tell 
What waits them in the distant dell ; 
But be it hap, or be it harm. 
We tread the path*way arm in arm. 

IV. 
And now, my Lucy, wot'st thou why 
I could thy bidding twice deny» 
When twice you pray'd I would again 
Resume the legendary strain 
Of the bold Knight of Triermain ? 
At length yon peevish vow you swore. 
That you would sue to me ho more. 
Until the minstrel fit drew near. 
And made me prise a listening ear. 
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But, loveliest, when thou first didst pray 
Continuance of tiie knightly lay. 
Was it not on the happy day 

That made thy hand mine own ? 
When, dizzied with mine ecstacy. 
Nought past, or present, or to be. 
Could I or think on, hear, or see. 

Save, Lucy, thee alone 1 
A giddy draught my rapture was. 
As ever chemist's magic gas. 

V. 

Again the summons I denied 
In yon £ur capital of Clyde : 
My Harp^or let me rather chuse 
The good old classic form— my Muse, 
(For Harp's an over-scutched phrase. 
Worn out by bards of modem days,) 
My Muse, then— -seldom will she wake 
Save by dim wood and silent lake. 
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She is the wild and rustic Maid, 
Whose foot unsandal'd loves to tread 
Where the soft green-sward is inlaid 

With varied moss and thyme ; 
And^ lest the simple lily-braid. 
That coronets her temples, fade. 
She hides her still in greenwood shade. 

To meditate her rhyme. 

VI. 

And now she comes ! The murmur dear 
Of the wild brook hath caught her ear, 

The glade hath won her eye ; 
She longs to join with each blithe rill 
That dances down the Highland hill. 

Her blither melody. 
And now, my Lucy's way to cheer. 
She bids Ben-Cruach's echoes hear 
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How dosed the tale^ my love wbilere 

Loved for its chivalry. 
List how she tells^ in notes of flame, 
*^ Child Roland to the dark tower came !" 
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Bewcastls now must keep the Hold^ 

Speir-Adasn's steeds must bide in sM, 
Of Hartley-bumthe bowmen bold 

Must oiily shoot l&om baittled wall ; " 
And Liddesdale may'bnokle spur^ 

And Teviot now may belt the brandy 
Tarras and E west keep nightly stir> 

And Eskdale forray' Cumberland. 
Of wasted fields and pluhderVl flocks ' 

The Bordisriers bootless, may complain ; 
They lack the -sword of brave De Vaux, 

There comes no aid from Triermain. 
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That lord^ on high adventure bound. 

Hath wander'd forth alone. 
And day and night keeps watchful round 

In the valley of Saint John. 

II. 

When first began his vigil bold. 

The moon twelve summer nights was oldy 

And shone both fair and full ; 
High in the vault of doudlesa blue. 
O'er streamlet^ dale, and rock, she threw 

Her light composed and cooL 
Stretch'd on the brown hill's heathy breast^ 

Sir Roland «yed the vale; 
Chief, where, distinguish'd from the rest, 
Those clustering rocks uprear^d their crest. 
The dwelling of the fair distress'd. 

As told grey Lyulph's tale. 
Thus as he lay, the lamp of night 
Was quivering on his armour bright. 
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In beams that rose and ftll. 
And danced upon his buckler's boss. 
That lay beside him on the mosSy 

As on a crystal welL 

IIL 
Ever he watch'd, and oft he deem'd^ 
While on the mound the moonlight stream'd^ 

It alter'd to his eyes ; 
Fain would he hope the rocks 'gan change 
To buttress'd walls their shapeless range> 
Fain thinks by transmutation strange^ 

He saw grey turrets rise. 
But scarce his heart with hope throbb'd bigh^ 
Before the wild illusions fly^ 

Which fancy had conceived. 
Abetted by an anxious eye 

That long'd to be deceived*. 
It was a fond deception all. 
Such aS| in solitary hall, 

b2 
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Beguiles the musing eye, 
When^ gaaing on the sinking fire. 
Bulwark and battlement and spire 

In the red gulph we spy. 
For, seen by moon of middle night. 
Or by the blaze of noontide bright. 
Or by the dawn of morning light. 

Or evening's western flame. 
In every tide, at every hour. 
In mist, in sunshine, and in shower. 

The rocks remain'd the same. 

IV. 
Oft has he traced the charmed mound. 
Oft dimb'd its crest, or paced it round. 

Yet nothkig might explore. 
Save that the crags so rudely piled. 
At distance seen, resemblance wild - 

To a rough fortress bore. - 
Yet still his watch the Warrior keeps. 
Feeds hard and spare, and seldom sleeps. 
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And drinks but of the well; 
Ever by day he walks the hiU^ 
And when the evening gale is chilly 

He seeks a rocky cell^ 
Like hermit poor to bid his bead, 
And tell his Ave and his Creied, 
Invoking every Saint at need/ 

For aid to burst the spell. 

And now the moon her orb has hid^ 
And dwindled to a silver thready 

Dim seen in middle heav^^ 
While o'er its curve careering fts^ 
Before the Airy of the blasts 

The midnight clouds are driveti. ' 
The brooklet nivedy for on the hills 
The upland showers had swoln the rills, -^ 

And down the torrents came;> ': 
Mutter'd the distant thunder dreadt '• 
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And frequent o'er the vale was spi^Biftd 

A sheet of lightning flame. 
De Vaux^ within his mountain cav^ 
(No human step the stonn durst hrave^) 
To moody meditation gave 

Each &LCvlty g£ bovI, 
Till^ luU'd by distant torrent-sound^ 
And the sad wind that whistled rounds 
Upon his thoughts, in musing drown'd, 

A broken slumber, stole. 

VI. 
'Twas then was heard a heavy sound, 

(Sound strange and fearful there to hear, 
'Mongst desert hills, where, leagues around. 

Dwelt but the gor-cock and the deer:) 
As starting from his couch of fern. 
Again he heard, in clangor stem. 
That daep and solemn swell. 
Twelve timoiitin measured tone, it spok^ 
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Like some prdud minster^s pe&Ibg dock 
Or citjr's larunwbelL 

What thought was Roland's first when fell^ 

In that deep wilderness^ the knell 
Upon his startled ear ? 

To slander warrior were I loth^ 

Yet must I hold my minstrel troths- 
It was a thought of fear. 

VII. 

I 

But lively was the mingled thrill 
That chased that momentary chill ; 

For love's ke«i wish was there. 
And eager hope, and valour high. 
And the proud glow of chivalry. 

That bum'd to do and dare. 
Forth from the cave the Warrior rush'd. 
Long ere the mountain-voice was hush'd» 

That answee'd to the kneU ; 
For long and far the unwonted Sound, 
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Eddying in echoes round and rounds 
Was toss'd firom fell to fell ; 
And Glaramara answer ilung^ 
And Grisdale-pike responsive rung^ 
And Legbert heights their edioes swung^ 
As far as Derwenfs delL 

VIIL 

Forth upon trackless darkness gazed 
The Knight, bedeafen'd and amazed. 

Till all was hush'd and still. 
Save the swoll'n torrent's sullen roar. 
And the night-blast that wildly bore 

Its course along the hill. 
Then on the northern sky there came 
A light, as of reflected flame. 

And over Legbert-head, 
As if by magic art controU'd, 
A mighty meteor slowly rollM 

Its <Nrb <tf fieiy red ; 
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Thou would'st have thought some demon, dire 
Came mounted on that car of 6xe^ 

To do his errand dread. 
Far on the sloping valley's course^ 
On thicket, rock^ and torrent hoarse^ 
Shingle and scrae^^ and fell and force^f 

A dusky light arose : 
Display'd^ yet altered was the scene ; 
Dark rock^ and brook of silver sheen, . 
Even the gay thicket's summer green. 

In bloody tincture glows. 

IX. 

De Vaux had mark'd the sunbeams set. 
At eve, upon the coronet 

Of that enchanted mound. 
And seen but crags at random flung. 
That, o'er the brawling torrent hung. 

In desolation frown'd. 

* Bank of loose stones. f Water-faU. 



s 
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Wliat sees he by that meteor's lour?— 
A banner'd Castle, Kecqp, and Tower, 

Return the lurid gleam. 
With battled walls and buttress fiist. 
And barbican* and balliumf vast. 
And airy flanking towers, that cast 
^ Their shadows on the stream. 
'Tis no deceit \ distinctly dear 
Crenell;]: and parapet appear. 
While o'er the pile diat meteor drear 

Makes momentary pause ; 
Then forth its solemn path it drew. 
And fainter yet and fainter grew 
Those gloomy towers upon the view. 

As its wild light withdraws. 



* The outer defence of the castle-gate, 
t Fortified court. *^' 

X Apertures for shootii^ anow^, 

i 
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Forth from the cave did RoUnd ruah^ 

O'er crag and stream, through brier and bodi ; 

Yet fiff he had not sped. 
Ere sunk was that portoitous light 
Behind the hills, and utter xught 

Was on the yalley spread. 
He paused perforce^^— and blew his horn ; 
And on the mountain-edioes borne 

Was heard an answering sound, 
A wild and lonely trumpet-note,<— 
In middle air it seem'd to float 

High o'er the battled mound ; 
And sounds were heard^ as when a guard 
Of some proud castle holding war4> 

Pace forth their nightly round* 
The valiant Knight of Triermain. 
Rung forth his challenge-blast again. 
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But answer came there none ; 
And 'mid the> mingled wind and rain^ 
Darkling he sought the vale ki vain^- 

Until the dawning shone ; 
And when it dawn'd^ that wondrous sights 
Distinctly seen by meteor«light^ • 

It all had pass'^d away! . 
And that enchanted mound ohoe more' 
A pile of granite fragm^its bore^ 

As at the close of day* " 

XL 
Steel'd for the deed> De Vaux's heart 
Scom'd from his venturous quest to part^ 

He walks the vale once mote ; 
But only seea^ -by night or day. 
That shattered pile of rocks so grey. 

Hears but the torrent's roar. 
Till when, through hills of azure borne. 
The moon renew'd her silver horn. 
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Just at the time her waning ray 
Had faded in the dawning day^ 

A summer mist arose ; 
Adown the vale the vapours float> 
And ckmdy undulations moat 
That tufted mound of mystic note^ 

As round its base they dose. 
And higher now the fLeecy tide • 
Ascends, its stem and shaggy side. 
Until the airy billows hide 

The rock^s majestic isle ; 
It seem'd a veil of £lmy lawn. 
By some fiintastic fairy drawn 

Around enchanted pile* 

XII. ^ 

The breeze eame softly down the brooks 

And^ sighing.as it blew^ 

The veil of silver mist it shook^ 

And to De Vaus^'s eager look 

9 
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Renew'd that wcmdzous Tiew. 
For, though the kntering vapoiir braved 
The gentle breeze^ yet oft it waved 

Its mantle's dewy fold ; 
And^ stilly when shook that filmy screen. 
Were towers and bastions dimly seen, . 
And Gothic battlements between 

Their gloomy length unroll'd. 
Speed, speed, De Vaux, ere on thine eye 
Once more the fleeting vision die ! 
—The gallant Knight can speed 
As prompt and light as, when the hoimd 
Is opening, and the horn is wound. 

Careers the hunter's steed. x 
Down the steep dell his course amain 

Hath rivalTd archer's shaft ; 
But ere the mound he could attain. 
The rocks their shapeless form regain. 
And mocking Ipnd his labour vain. 

The mountain spirits laugh'd. 
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Far up the echomg dell was borne 
Their wild unearthly ahout of soom. 

XIII. 
Wroth wax'd the Warrior.^'' Am I then 
Fool'd by the enemies of men. 
Like a poor kind» whose homeward way 
Is haunted by malicious fay? 
Is Triermain become your taunt, 
De Vauz your scorn ? False fiends^ avaunt I"; 
A weighty curtaU-axe he bare ; 
The baleful blade so bright and square. 
And the tough shaft of heben wood, 
Were oft in Scottidi gone embrued. 
Backward his stately form he drew. 
And at the rocks the weapon threw. 
Just whore one crag^s projected crest 
Hung proudly balanced o'er the rest. 
Hurl'd widi ihain force, the weapon's shock 
Rent a huge fragment of the rock. 
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If by mere stsength 'tweie haid.to tell. 
Or if the blow dissolved some spell^ 
But down the headlong ruin came> 
With cloud of dust and flash of flame. 
Down bank^ o'er bush^ its course was home, 
Crush'd lay the copse^ the earth was tom^ 
Till^ staid at lengthy the ruin dread ^ 

Cumber'd the torrent's rocky bed. 
And bade the waters' highp>swoll'n tide 
Seek other passage for its pride* 

XIV. 
When ceased that thunder, Triermain 
Survey'd the mound's rude front ^ain ; 
And lo I the ruin had laid bare^ 
Hewn in the stone^ a winding stair. 
Whose moss'd and fractured steps might lend 
The means the summit to asclsnd ; 
And by whose aid the brave De Vaux 
Began to scale these magic rocks> 
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And soon a platform won^ 
Where^ the wild witchery to cloae> 
Within three lances' length arose 

The Castle of 3aint John ! 
No misty phantom of the air^ 
No meteoruUazon'd show was there ; 
In morning splendour^ fidl and fair. 

The massive fortrqia^ shone. 

XV. 

Embattled high and {Hroudly tower'd^ 
Shaded by pond'rons flankers^ lower'd 

The portal's gloomy Way. 
Though for six hundred year9 and msite. 
Its strength had brook'd the tempest's xofot^ ) 
The scutcheon'd emblems that it bore - . 

Had suffer'd no decay ; 
But from the eastern battlement 
A turret had made sheer descent^ 
And down in recent ruin rent. 
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In the mid tonrent lay. 
£lse^ o'er the Casde's brow subliine^ 
Insults of violence or d time 

Unfelt had pass'd away. 
In shapeless chamcters of yore^ 
The gate this stem inscription bore. 

XVI. 

" Patience waits the destined day. 

Strength can dear the cumber'd way. 

Warrior, who hast waited long. 

Firm of soul, di sinews strong. 

It is given to thee to gaxe 

On the pile ci ancient days. 

Never mortal builder's hand 

This enduring &bric plann'd; 

Sign and sigil, word of power. 

From the earth raised keep and tower. 



§ 



View it o'er^ and pace it rounds 

Rampart^ turret^ battled mound. 

Dare no more ! to cross the gate 

Were to tamper nfftb thy fate; 

Strength and fortitude were vain ! 

View it o'er-f-and turn again." > 

XVII. 
'' That would 1," said the Warrior bold^ 
^' If that my frame were bent and old. 
And my thin blood dropp'd slow and cold 

As icide in thaw ; 
But while my heart can feel it dance^ 
Blythe as the sparUing wine of France, 
And this good arm wields sword or lanoe,/ 

I mock these words 
He said ; the wicket f<^t 
Of his strong haiid, and straight gave way. 
And with rude crash and jarring bray. 

The rusty bolts withdraw ; 

VOL. XI. F 



of awe !" ^tff * 
the sway "^^f^ ... 
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But o'er the threshold as he strode. 
And forward took the vaulted road. 
An unseen arm with force amain 
The ponderous gate flung dfiite again. 

And rusted bolt and bar 
Spontaneous took their place once more. 
While the deep arch with sullen roar 

Retum'd their surly jar. 
^^ Now closed is the gin and the prey withinj 

By the rood of Lanercost ! 
But he that would win the war-wolfs skin. 

May rue him of his boast''— 
Thus muttering, on the Warrior went. 
By dubious light down steep descent. 

XVIII. 
Unbarr'd, unlock'd, unwatch'd, a port 
Led to the Castle's outer court : 
There the main fortress, broad and tall. 
Spread its long range of bower and hall. 
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And towers of varied size^ 
Wrought with each ornament extreme. 
That Gothic art, in wildest dream 

Of fancy, could devise. 
But full between the Warrior's way 
And the main portal-arch, there lay 

An inner moat ; 

Nor bridge nor boat 
Affords De Vaux the means to cross 
The dear, profound, and silent fosse. 
His arms aside in haste he flings. 
Cuirass of steel and hauberk rings. 
And down falls helm, and down the shield. 
Rough with the dints of many a field. 
Fair was his manly form, and fair 
His keen dark eye> and dose-curl'd hair. 
When, — all unarm'd,, save that the brand 
Of well-proved metal graced his hand, 
With nought to fence his dauntless breast 
But the dose gipon's * under^vest, 

* A sort of doublet, worn beneath the armour* 
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Whose sullied buff the sable stains 
Of hauberk and of mail retainsy— 
Roland De Vaujc upon the brim 
Of the broad moat stood prompt to swim. 

XIX. 

Accouter'd thus he dared the tide^ 
And soon he reach'd the further side^ 

And enter'd soon the Holdy 
And paced a hall^ whose walls so wide 
Were blazon'd all with feats of pride^ 

By warriors done of old. 
In middle lists they counter'd here> 

While trumpets seem'd to blow ; ^ 

And there^ in den or desart drear. 

They quell'd gigantic foe. 
Braved the fierce griffon in his ire. 
Or faced the dragon's breath of fire. 
Strange in their arms, and strange in &ce, 
Heroes they seem'd of ancient race^ 
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Whose deeds of arms^ and race^ and name^ 
Forgotten long by latter &aae. 

Were here depicted to appal 
Those of an age degenerate^ 
Whose bold intrusion braved their fate 

In this enchanted hall. 
For some short space^ the venturous Knight 
With these high marvels fed his sight ; 
Then sought the chamber's upper end^ 
Where three broad easy steps ascend 
To an arch'd portal door^ 
In whose broad folding leaves of state 
Was framed a wicket window-grate ; 

And ere he ventur'd more. 
The gallant Knight took earnest view 
The grated wicket-window through. 

XX. 

Oh for his arms ! Of martial weed 
Had never mortal Knight such need !— 
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• 

He spied a stately gallery ; all 

Of snow-white marble was the wall^ 

The vaulting, and the floor ; 
Andj contrast strange ! on either hand 
There stood array'd in sable band 

Four Maids whom Afric bore ; 
And each a Lybian tyger led. 
Held by as bright and frail a thread 

As Lucy's golden hair ; 
For the leash that bound these monsters dread 

Was but of gossamer. 
Each Maiden's short barbaric vest 
Left all unclosed the knee and breast. 

And limbs of shapely jet ; 
White was their vest and turban's fold. 
On arms and ancles rings of gold 

In savage pomp were set ; 
A quiver on their shoulders lay. 
And in their hand an assagay. 
Such and so silent stood they there. 
That Roland well nigh hoped. 
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He saw a band of statues rare^ 
Station'd the gazer's soul to scare ; 

But, when the wicket oped^ 
£ach griesly breast 'gan upward draw^ 
Roll'd his grim eye^ and spread his daw^ 
Scented the air^ and lick'd his jaw ; 
While these weird Maids^ in Moorish tongue, 
A wild and dismal, warning sung* 

XXI. 

'^ Rash adventurer, bear thee back ! 

Dread the spell of Dahomay \ 
Fear the race of Zaharak, 

Daughters of the burning day ! 

'' When the whirlwind's gusts are wheelings 

Our's it is the dance to braid ; 
Zarah's sands in piUars reeling. 

Join the measure that we tread. 
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When the Moon hath don'd her cloak* 

And the stars are red to see. 
Shrill when pipes the sad Siroc> 

Music meet for such as We. 

'' Where the shatter'd colciniiis lie. 

Shewing Carthage once had been^ 
If the wandering Saoton's eye 

Our m3rsterious rites hath seen^ — 
Oil he cons the prayer of death> 

To the nations prea<^es doom,. 
' Azrael's brand hath left the sheath ! 

Moslems, think upon the tomb !'— - 

"Our's the scorpicm, our*8 the snake, 

OurTs the hydra of th^ fen, 
Cur's the tyger of the brake. 

All that plagues the scms of men. 
Our*s the tempest's midnight wrack. 

Pestilence that wastes by day— > 
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Dread the race of Zaharak \ 
Fear the spell of Dahomay !" — 

XXII. 

Uncouth and strange the accents shrill 
Rung those vaulted roofs among^ 

Long it wa^ ere^ fiiint and stilly 
Died the far-resounding song. 

While yet the distant echoes roll. 

The Warrior communed with his soul. 
*' When first I took this venturous quests 

I swore upon the rood^ 
Neither to stop^ nor turn, nor rest. 

For evil or for good. 
My forward path, too well I ween. 
Lies yonder fearful ranks between; 
For man unarm'd, 'tis bootless hope 
With tygers and with fiends to cope'-* 
Yet, if I turn, what waits me there. 
Save fiunine dire and fell despair ?«— 
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Other conclusion let me try. 
Since, chuse howe'er I list, I die. 
Forward, lies £uth and knightly fame; 
Behind, are perjury and shame. 
In life or death I hold my word r" — 
With that he drew his trusty sword. 
Caught down a banner from the wall. 
And entered thus the fearful hall. 

XXIIL 
On high each wa3rward Maiden threw 
Her swarthy arm, with wild halloo ! 
On either side a tyger sprung — 
Against the leftward foe he flung 
The ready banner, to engage 
With tangling folds the brutal rage ; 
The right-hand monster in mid air 
He struck so fiercely and so fair. 
Through gullet and through spinal bone 
The trenchant blade hath sheerly gone. 
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His griesly brethren ramp'd and yell'd^ 
But the slight leash their rage withheld^ 
Whilst, 'twixt their ranks, the dangerous road 
Firmly, though swift, the champion strode. 
Safe to the gallery's bound he drew. 
Safe past an open portal through ; 
And when 'gainst followers he flung 
The gate, judge if the echoes rung ! 
Onward his daring course he bore. 
While, mix'd with dying growl and roar. 
Wild jubilee and loud hurra 
Pursued him on his venturous way. 

• 

XXIV. 
'' Hurra, hurra 1 Our watch is done f 
We hail once more the tropic sun. 
Pallid beams of northern day. 
Farewell, £su:ewell I Hurra, hurra I 

*' Five hundred years o'er this cold glen 

Hath the pale sun come round agen ; 

9 
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Foot of man^ till IMIW4 hath ne'er 
Dared to cross Die HaU of Feilr. 

" Wamar 1 ibxna, whose daimtlesa heart 
Gives us from our ward to part^ 
Be as strong in future trial. 
Where resistance is denial. 

'' Now for Afric's glowing sky, 
Z wenga wide and Atlas high, 
Zaharak and Dahomay !■■ ■ ■■ 
Mount the winds ! Hurra, hurra !"— 

XXV. 

The wizard song at distance died 

As if in ether borne astray. 
While through waste halls and chambers Wide 

The Knight pursued his steady way. 
Till to a lofty dome he came, 
That flash'd with such a brilliant flame. 
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As if the wealth of all the world 
Were there in rich confasion hurl'd. 
For here the gold, in sandy heaps. 
With duller ctoth incorporate sleeps ; 
Was there in ingots piled, and there 
Coin'd badge of empery it bare ; 
Yonder, htige bars of silver lay, 
Dimm'd by the diamond's neighbouring ray. 
Like the pale moon in morning day ; 
And in the midst four Mudens stand. 
The daughters of some distant land. 
Their hue was of the dark*red dye. 
That fringes oil a thunder-sky ; 
Their hands palmetto baskets bare. 
And cotton ^ets bound their hair ; 
SUm was their form, their mien was shy. 
To earth they bent the humbled eye. 
Folded their arms, and suppliant kneel'd. 
And thus their proffer'd gifts reveal'd. 



/ 
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XXVI. 
CHORUS. 

** See the treasures Merlin piled^ 
Portion meet for Arthur's child. 
Bathe in Wealth's unbounded stream^ 
Wealth that Avarice ne'er could dream !" 



FIRST MAIDEN. 

'^ See these dots of virgin gold ! 
Severed from the sparry mouldy 
Nature's mystic alchemy 
In the mine thus bade them lie ; 
And their orient smile can win 
Kings to stoop> and saints to sin. 



M 



SECOND MAIDEN. 

*^ See these peails, that long have slept ; 
These were tears by Naiads wept 
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For the loss of Marinel. 
Tritons in the silver shell 
Treasured them^ till hard and white 
As the teeth of Amphitrite."— 

THIRD MAIDEN. 

^' Does a livelier hue delight ? 
Here are rubies blazing bright. 
Here the emerald's fiiiry green. 
And the topaz glows between ; 
Here their varied hues unite 
In the changeful chrysolite.''«i- 

FOURTH MAIDEN. 

" Leave these gems (^poorer shine^ 
Leave them all, and look on mine ! 
While their glories I expand. 
Shade thine eye-brows with thy hand. 
Mid-day sun and diamond's blaze 
Blind the rash beholder's gaze."-* 
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CHORUS. 

" Warrior^ seize the splmdid store: 
Would 'twere all oar mountains bore I 
We should ne'er, in future story. 
Read, Peru, thy perish'd glory ! 



»» 



XXVII. 

Calmly and unconcem'd, the Knight 
Waved aside the treasures bright : 
^*' Gentle Maidens, rise, I pray ! 
Bar not thus my destined way.' 
Let these boasted brilliant toys 
Braid the hair of girls and boys ! 
Bid your streams of gold expand 
O'er proud London's thristy land. 
De Vaux of wealth saw never need. 
Save to purvey him arms and steed. 
And all the ore he deign'd to hoard 
Inlays his helm, and hilts his sword*''— 
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Thus gently parting from their hold. 
He left^ unmoved^ the dome of gold. 

XXVIII. 
And ncfvt the morning sun was high^ 
De Vaux was weary, faint, and dry ; 
When lo ! a plashing sound he hears, 
A gladsome signal that he nears 

Some frolic water-run ; 
And soon he reach'd a court^yard square. 
Where dancing in the sultry air, 
Toss'd high aloft, a fountain fair 

Was sparkling in the sun. 
On right and left, a &ir arcade 
In long perspective view displa/d 
Alleys and howers, for sun or shade ; 

But, full in froht, a door, 
Low-broVd and dark, seem'd as it led 
To the lone dwelling of the dead» 
Whose memory was no more. 
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Here stopp'd De Vaux an instants space. 
To bathe hil^ parched lips and &ce. 

And mark'd with well-pleased eye. 
Refracted on the fountain stream. 
In rainbow hues, the dazzling beam 

Of that gay summer sky. 
His senses felt a mild controul. 
Like that which lulls the weary soul> 

From contemplation high 
Relaxing, when the ear receives 
The music that the green- wood leavea 

Make to the breezes' sigh, 

XXX. 

And oft in such a dreamy mood. 

The half-shut eye can frame 
Fair apparitions in the wood. 
As if the nymphs of field and flood 

In gAy procession came. 
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\re these of such &nta8tic mould. 

Seen distant down the fair arcade. 
These Maids enlink'd in sister-fold. 
Who, late at bashful distance staid. 
Now tripping from the greenwood shade, . 

Nearer the musing champion draw,^ 

And, in a pause of seeming awe. 
Again stand doubtful now ? — 

Ah, that sly pause of witching powers ! 

That seems to say, '^ To please be ours. 
Be yours to. tell us how.'* 
Their hue was of the golden glow 
That suns, of Candahar bestow,. 
O'er which in slight suffusion flows 
A frequent tinge of paly rose ; 
Their limbs were fashion'd fair and free. 
In nature's justest symm^try> 
And wreath'd with flowers, with odours gnaced,. 
Their raven ringlets reach'd the waist ; 
In eastern pomp, its gilding palC: 
The hennah lent each shapely nail. 
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And the dark 8umah gmve the eye 
More liquid and more lustrous dye. 
The spotless veil of misty lawn. 
In studied disarrangement, drawn 

The form and bosom o'er. 
To win the eye, or tempt the touch. 
For modesty shewed all too much— 

Too much— -<yet promised more. 

XXXL 

" Gentle Knight, awhile delay,*^ 

Thus they sung, *' thy toilsome way. 

While we pay the duty due 

To our Master and to you. 

Over Avarice, over Fear, 

Love triumphant led thee here ; 

Warrior, list to us, for we 

Are slaves to Love, are friends to thee. 

'' Though no treasured gems have we. 
To proffer on the bended knee. 
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Though we boast nor arm nor heart. 
For the assagay or dart. 
Swains havie given each simple girl 
Ruby lip and teeth of pearl ; 
Or, if dangers more you prize. 
Flatterers find them in our eyes. 

'^ Stay, then, gentle Warrior, stay. 
Rest till evening steal on day ; 
Stay, O stay ! — ^in yonder bowers 
We will braid thy locks with flowers. 
Spread the feast and fill the wine. 
Charm thy ear with sounds divine. 
Weave our dances till delight 
Yield to languor, day .to night. 

^^ Then shall she you most approve, 
Single lays that best you love. 
Soft thy mossy couch shall spread. 
Watch thy pillow, prop thy head. 
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Till the weary night be o'er*- 
Gentle Warrior, would'st thou more ? 
Would'Bt thou more, £ur Warrior,— she 
Is slave to Love and slave to thee."— 

XXXII. 
O do not hold it for a crime 
In the hold hero of my rhyme. 

For stoic look. 

And meet rebuke. 
He lack'd the heart or time ; 
As round the band of syrens trip. 
He kiss'd one damsel's laughing Hp, 
And press'd ahother's proffer'd hand. 
Spoke to them all in accents bland. 
But broke their magic circle through ; 
** Kind Maids," he said, '' adieu, adieu ! 
My fate, my fortune, forward lies."-» 
He said, and vanished from their eyes ; 
But, as he dared that darksome way. 
Still heard behind their lovely lay : 
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'* Fair Flower of Courtesy, depart ! 
Go, where the feelings of the heart 
With the warm pulse in concord move : 
Go, where Virtue sanctions Lovel"— 

XXXIII. 
Downward De Vaux through darksome ways 

And ruin'd vaults has gone. 
Till issue from their wilder'd maze. 

Or safe retreat, seem'd none ; 
And e'en the dismal path he strays 

Grew worse as he went on. 
For cheerful sun, for living air. 
Foul vapours rise and mine-fires gkre. 
Whose fearftil light the dailgers shoVd 
That dogg'd him on that dreadful road. 
Deep pits, and lakes of waters dun. 
They shew'd, but sheVd not how to shun. 
These scenes of desolate despair. 
These smothering clouds of poison'd air. 
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How gladly had De Vaux ezchanged> 
Though 'twere to fiice yon tygers ranged ! 

Nay> soothful bards have said. 
So perilous his state seem'd now. 
He wish'd him under arbour bough 

With Asia's willing maid. 
When, joyful sound 1 at distance near 
A trumpet flourish'd loud and dear. 
And, as it ceased, a lofty lay 
Seem'd thus to chide his lagging way. 

XXXIV. 

^' Son of Honour, theme of story. 
Think on the reward before ye ! 
Danger^ darkness, toil despise ; 
'Tis Ambition bids thee rise. 

'^ He that would' her heights ascend^ 
Many a weary step must wend ; 
Hand and foot and knee he tries : 
Thus Ambition's minions rise. 
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'' Lag not now, though rough the way> 
Fortune's mood brooks no delay ; 
Grasp the boon that's spread before ye^ 
Monarch's power, and Conqueror's glory !"— 

It ceased. Advancing on the sound, 
A steep ascent the Wanderer found. 

And then a turret stair : 
Nor dimb'd he far its steepy routid 

Till fresher blew the air. 
And next a welcome glimpse was given. 
That cheer'd him with the light of heaven. 

At length his toil had won 
A lofty hall with trophies drea(6'd. 
Where, as to greet imperial guest. 
Four Maidens stood, whose crimson vest 

Was bound with golden zone^ ' 

XXXV. 

Of Europe seem'd the damsels all ; 
The first a nymph of lively Gaul, 

VOL. XI. o 
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Whose easy st^ and laughing eye 
• Her borrow'd air of awe belie ; 

The next a maid of Spain, 
Dark-eyed, dark-hair'd, sedate, yet bold ; 
White ivory skin and tress of gold. 
Her shy and bashful comrade told 
For daughter of Almaine. 
These Maidens bore a royal robe, 
With crown, with sceptre, and with globe. 

Emblems of empery ; 
The fourth a space behind them'stood. 
And leant upon a harp, in mood 

Of minstrel ecstacy. 
Of merry England she, in dress 
Like ancient British druidess ; 
Her hair an azure fillet bound. 
Her graceful vesture swept the grouncf. 

And, in her hand displayed, 
A crown did that fourth' Maiden holdp 
But unadom'd with gems and gold. 
Of glossy laurel made. * 
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XXXVI. 
At once to brave De Vaux knelt down 

These foremost Maidens three. 
And profier'd sceptre, robe, and crown, 

Liegedom and seignorie 
O'er many a region wide and fiiir. 
Destined, they said, for Arthur's heir ; 

But homage would he none :-» 
" Rather," he said, " De Vaux would ride 
A Warden of the Border-side, 
In plate and mail, than, robed in pride, 

A monardi's empire own ; 
Rather, far rather, would he be • 
A free-bom Knight of England free. 

Than sit on Despot's throne." 
So pass'd he on, when that fourth Maid, 

As starting from a trance. 
Upon the harp her finger laid ; 
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Her magic touch the chords obey'dy 
Their soul awaked at once ! 

SONG OF THE FOURTH MAIDEN* 

* " Quake to your foundations deep^ 
Stately Towers^ and banner'd Keep^ 
Bid your vaulted echoes moan^ 
As the dreaded step they own. 

'' Fiends^ that wait on Merlin's spell^ 
Hear the foot-fall ! mark it well ! 
Spread your dusky wings abroad^ 
Boune ye for your homeward road. 

'^ It is HIS, the first who e'er 
Dared the dismal Hall of Fear ; 
His, who hath the snares defied 
Spread by Pleasure, Wealth, and Pride. 
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• 

'^ Quake to your foundations deep. 
Bastion huge, and Turret steep ! 
Tremble Keep, and totter Tower ! 
This is Gyneth's waking hour.' 



: ^ 



XXXVII. 
Thus while she sung, the venturous Knight 
Has reach'd a bower, where milder light 

Through crimson curtains fell ; 
Such soften'd shade the hill receives. 
Her purple veil when twilight leaves 

Upon its western swelL 
That bower, the gazer to bewitch. 
Had wondrous store of rare and rich 

As e'er was seen with eye ; 
For there by magic skill, I wis. 
Form of each thing that living is 

Was limn'd in proper dye* 
All seem'd to sleqp— the timid h|pre 
On form, the stag upon bis lair. 



•I 



' >. 
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Die eagle in her eyrie fair 

Between the earth and sky. 
tuA what of pictured rich and rare 
Could win De Vaux's eye-glance^ where. 
Deep slumbering in the fatal chair. 

He saw King Arthur's child ! 
Doubt, and anger, and dismay. 
From her brow had pass'd away. 
Forgot was that fell tourney-day. 

For, as she slept, she smiled. 
It seem'd that the repentant Seer 
Her sleep of many an hundred year 

With gentle dreams beguiled. 

XXXVIII. 
That form of maiden loveliness, 

"Twixt childhood and 'twixt youth. 
That ivory chair, that sylvan dress. 
The arms and ancles bare, express 

Of Lyulph's tale the truth. 
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Still upon her garment's hem 

Vanoc's blood made purple gem^ 

And the warder of command >^ * 

Cumber'd still her sleeping hand ; 

Still her dark locks dishevell'd flow 

From net of pearl o'er breast of snow ; 

And so £ur the slumberer seems^ 

That De Vaux impeach'd his dreams^ 

Vapid all and void of might, 

Hiding half her charms from sight. 

Motionless a while he stands, 

Folds hit arms and clasps his hands, 

Trembliiig in his fitful joy. 

Doubtful how he shall destroy 

Long-enduring spell ; 
Doubtful too, when slowly rise 
Dark-fringed lids of Gyneth's eyes. 

What these eyes shall tell, 
« St George ! St Mary I can it be. 
That they will kindly look on me 1"-— 
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XXXIX. 

Gently^ lo ! the Warrior kneels. 
Soft that lovely hand he steals. 
Soft to kiss, and soft to clasp- 
But the warder leaves h^ grasp ; 

Lightning flashes, rolls the thunder! 
Gyneth startles from her sleep. 
Totters tower, and trembles keep. 

Burst the Casde walls asunder ! 
Fierce and frequent were the shocks. 

Melt the magic halls awa y - 

But beneath their mystic rocks. 

In the arms of bold De Vaux, 

Safe the Princess lay ! 
Safe and free from magic power. 
Blushing like the rose's flower 

Opening to the day ; 
And round the Champion's brows were bound 
The crown that Druidess had wound. 

Of the green laurel-bay. 
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And this was what remain'd of all 

The wealth of each enchanted hall^ * . 

The Garland and the Dame :— 
But where should Warrior seek the meed. 
Due t0 high worth for daring deed. 

Except from Love and Fame ! 



2g 






* 



CONCLUSION. 



I. 

My Lucy, when the maid is won. 

The Minstrel's task, thou knoVst, is done ; 

And to require of bard 
That to the dregs his tale should run. 

Were ordinance too hard. 
Our lovers, briefly be it said. 
Wedded as lovers wont to wed. 

When tale or play is o'er ; 
Lived long and blest, loved fond and true. 
And saw a numerous race renew 

The honours that they bore. > 
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Know^ too^ that when a pilgrim strays^ 
In morning misti or evening maze^ 

Along the mountain lone. 
That fairy fortress often mocks 
His gaze upon the castled rocks 

Of the Valley of Saint John ; 
But never man since brave De Vaux 

The charmed portal won. 
'Tis now a vain illusive show. 
That melts whene'er the sunbeams glow. 

Or the fresh breeze hath blown. 

II. 

But see, my love, where far below 
Our lingering wheels are moving slow. 

The whiles up-gazing still. 
Our menials eye our stecpy way. 
Marvelling, perchance, what whim can stay 
Our steps when eve is sinking grey 

On this gigantic hill. 

5 
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So think the vulgar— Life and time 
Ring all their joys in <me dull chime 

Of luxury and ease ; 
And O ! beside these simple knaves^ 
How many better bom are slaves 

To such coarse joys as these^ 
Dead to the nobler sense that glows 
When nature's grander scenes unclose ! 
But, Lucy, we will love them yet. 
The mountain's misty coronet. 

The green wood and the wold ; 
And love the more, that of their maze 
Adventure high of other days 

By ancient bards is told. 
Bringing, perchance, like my poor tale. 
Some moral truth in fiction's veil : 
Nor love them less, that o'er the hill 
The evening breeze, as now, comes chill ;— - 

My love shall wrap her warm. 
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And, fearless of the slippery way^ 
While safe she trips the heathy brae^ 
Shall hang on Arthur's arm. 



THE END OF TRIERHAIN. 



NOTES. 



I 



NOTES. 



Like CoUifU, iiUstarr*d name /—P. 20, 1. 9. 
Collins, aeoording to Johnson, *< by indulging some peta- 
liar habits of thought, was eminently delighted with those flights 
of imagination which pass the bomids of nature, and to which 
the mind is reconciled only by a passive acquiescence in popular 
traditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, and monsters ; he 
dd^hted to rove throt^h the meanders of enchantment, to gaze 
on the magnificence of golden palaces, to repose by the water- 
falls of Elysian gardens." 

The Barou of Triermain.-^F. 93, 1. 9. 
Triermain was a fief of the Barony of Gilsland, in Cumber- 
land ; itwas possessed by a Saxon family at the time of the 
Conquest, but, " after the death of Gilmore, Lord of Tryer- 
matne and Toreroesock, Hubert Vaux gave Tryermaine and 
Torcrossock to his second son, Ranulph Vaux, which Ranulph 
afterwards became heir to his elder brother Robert, the founder 
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of Laneroost, who died without issue. Ranulph, being Lord 
of all Gilsland, gave Gilmore's lands to his own younger son, 
named Roland, and let the barony descend to his eldest son 
Robert, son of Ranulph. Roland hod bsue Alexander, and he 
Ranulph, after whom succeeded Robert, and they were named 
Rolands successively, that were lords thereof, until the reign of 
Edward the Fourth. That house gave for arms. Vert, a bend 

« 

dexter, chequy or and g^les,*'— > Burn's AntiquUiet. of Wat* 
moreland and Cumberland, vol* II. p. 483. 

This branch of Vaux, with its collateral aHiances^ is now 
represented by the family of Braddyl of Conishead Priory, in 
the county palatine of Lancaster ; for it appears that about the 
time above*mentioned, the house of Triermaine was united to 
its lundred family Vaux of Caterlen, and, by marriage with die 
heiress of Delamore and Leybourne, became the represe&tatife 
of those ancient and noble £unilies. The male line fidling in 
John de Vaux, about the year 1665, his daughter and heireai, 
Mabel, married Christopher Richmond, Esq. of Hig^ihead 
Castle, in the county of Cumberland, descended from an ancient 
family of that name, lords of Corby Castle, in the same county, 
soon after the Conquest, and which they alienated about the 
15th of Edward the Second, to Andrea de Harda, Earl of 
Carlisle. Of this family was Sir Thomas de Raigemont, (miles 
auratus) in the reign of King Edward the First, who appears to 
have greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Kaerlaveroc, 
with William Baron of Leybourne. In an ancient heraldic 
poem now extant, and preserved in the British Museumi 
describing that siege, his arms are stated to be. Or, % Bars 
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Gemelles Gales, and a Chief Or, the same borne by his de- 
scendants at the present day. The Richmonds removed to their 
Casde of Highhead in the reign of Henry the Eighth, when the 
then representative of the famfly married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Hugh Lowther, by the Lady Dorothy de Clifford, only 
child by a second marriage of Henry Lord Clifford, great grand- 
son of John Lord Cliffocd, by Elizabeth Percy, daughter of 
Henry (sumamed Hotspur) by Elizabeth Mortimer, which 
said Elizabeth was daughter of Edward Mortimer, third Earl 
of Maiche, by Philippa^ sole daughter and heiress of Lionel, 
Ddke of Clarence.. 

The third in descent from the above-mentioned John Rich- 
moDd, became the representative of the &milies of Vaux, of 
Triennaine, Caterlen, and Torcrossock, by his marriage with 
Mabel de Vaux, the heiress of them. His grandson Henry 
Bidimond died without issue, leaving five sisters coheiresses, 
four of whom married ; but Margaret, who married William 
Gide^ Esq. of Whitdiaven, was the only one who had male 
iasoe surviving. She had a son, and a daughter married to 
Henry Curwen of Workington, Esq., who represented the 
eonnty of Cumberland for many years in parliament, and by 
her had a daughter, married to John ChriMian, Esq., (now 
Curwen.) John, son and heir of William Gale, married 
Sarah, daughter and heiress of Christopher Wilson of Bard- 
sea Hall, in the county of Lancaster, by Margaret, aunt and 
ioheirett of Thomas Braddyl, Esq. of Braddyl, and Conis- 
heid Priory, in the same county, and had issue four sons and 
two daughters. Ist, WiUiam Wilson, di^d an infant; 2d« 
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Wilson, who upon the death of his cousiii, Thomas Biaddyl, 
without issue, succeeded to his estates, and took the name of 
Braddyl, in pursuance of his will, bj the king*8 sign manual ; 
3d. William, died young ; and, 4du ' Heniy Ridimond, a 
lieutenant-general of the anny, married Saiah, dau^ter of the 
Rev. R. Baldwin ; Margaret married RidMurd GreaTes Town- 
ley, Esq. of Fulbonme, in the eounty of Cainbridgey and eC 
Bellfield, in ihe eounty of Lancaster ; Sarah nMoried to Geoq^ 
Bigland of Bigland Hall^ in the same county* 

Wilson Braddyl, eldest son of John Gale, and grandson of 
Margaret Richmond, married Jane, daug^tter and heiress of 
Matthias Gale, Esq. of Catgill Hall, in the oounty of Cumber- 
land, by Jane, daughter and heiress of the Rev. £L Bennet, 
D. D. ; and, as the ddest suryiving male branch of iht ftml- 
lies above-mentioned, he quarters, in addition to his own, their 
paternal coats in the following order, as appears by the records 
in the College of Arms. 

1st. Argent, a fess azure, between 3 saltiers of the same, 
charged with an anchor between 2 lions heads etazed, or,-« 
Gale. 

2d. Or, 2 bars gemelles gules, and a chief or,— Richmond. 

3d. Or, a fess chequey, or and gules between 9 gerbes gules, 
— Vaux of Caterlen. 

4th. Gules, a fess chequey, or and gules between 6 gerbesor, 
—Vaux of Torcrossock. 

5th. *Argent, a bend chequey, or and gules, for Vans of 
Triermain. 



* Not vert, as stated by Bttni« 
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6th. Gulef, a crou patonce, or,— Odamcrei 
7th. 6ules» 6 liont rampant argent, 3, 2» and l,-»Ley- 
boume.'f 

Andhit whoikept at Dunmtnlraite,»^T. 28* L 4. 
Dunmailraue is one of the grand panes from Cumberland 
into Westmovdand. It takes its name from a caim, or pile of 
alooes, erected* it is said, to the memory of Dunmail, the last 
King of Cumberland. 



.PemUhU Table Round.-^F. 29. L 7. 



A circular entrenchment, about half a mile from Penrith, is 
thus popularly termed. The circle within the ditch is about 
one hundred and sixty paces in circumference, with open- 
ings, or approaches, directly opposite to each other.* As the 
ditch is on the inner side, it could not be intended for the pur- 
pose of defence, and it has reasonably been conjectured, that 
the indosure was designed for the solenm exercise of feats of 
duTalry ; and the embankment around for the convenience of 
the spectators. 

Mayburgh^t mound and stones ofpower.~^P. 29. 1. 9. 

Higher up the river Eamont than Arthur's Round Table, is 

a prodigious indosure of great antiquity, formed by a odlection 

of stones upon the top of a gently sloping hill, called Mayburgh. 

In the plain which it indoses there stands erect an unhewn 



t This more detailed genealogy of the family of Triemudn, wai obli- 
gingly lent to the author, by M^jor Braddyll of Conishead Priory. 
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stone of twelve feet in height Two nmHar maaaes are laid to 
have been destroyed during the memory of man* The whole 
appears to be a monument of dniidical times. «. 

Though never ntftftmm could dUetm 
The tufface of thai ftMe tartL^m^F. S8k L 3» 4. 
The small lake called Scales-tam lies so deeply emhosomd 
in the recesses of the huge mountain called SaddltfaaA, moR 
poetically Glaramara, is of such g«eat depth, and so oompletdj 
hidden from the jmn, that it is said its beams never reach it, 
and that the reflection of the stars may be teen at mid-day. 



.TkitadgeVs tpedr—?, 4a L 16. 



Tintadgel Castle, in Cornwall, is reported to hgave been the 
birth-place of King Arthur. 

Cahbum in cumbrous length.^^V, 40. L 18. 
This was the name of King Arthur's weil-known vw^* 
sometimes also called Excalibar. 

From Arthur'* i hand the goblet Jlew.~^F, 59. L 5. 
The author has an indistinct recollection of an adTcnture 
somewhat similar to that which is here ascribed to King Ar- 
thur, having befallen one of the ancient kings of Denmaik. 
The horn in which the burning liquor was presented to tlist 
monarch, is said still to be preserved in the Royal Museum at 
Copenliageo. 8 
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Nor iffwer nor donjon could he tpy. 

Darkening against the morning «%•— P. 59. L 17, 18. 
** We naw gained a view of the Vale Df St John's, a 
Tery narrow dell, hemmed in by mountains, through which a 
small brook makes many meanderings, washing little indosures 
of gitass-groand, which stretch u|> the risii^ of the hills. In 
the widest part of thebaic you are strode with the appearance 
of an andent mined castle* which seems to stand upon the 
summit of a little mount, the mountains around forming an 
amphitheatre. This massive bulwark shews a front of Taiious 
towers, and makes an awful, rude, and Gothic ap^raace, 
with its lofty turrets and ragged battlements; we traced the 
galleries, the bending arches, the buttressies. The greatest an- 
tiquity stands characterized in its architecture ;'the inhabitants 
near it assert it is an antediluvian structure. 

'* The traveller's curiosity is roused, and he prepares to 
make a nearer approach, when that curiosity is put upon the 
Back by his being assured, that, if he advances, certain genii 
who govern the place, by ^rtiie of their supematnral art and 
necromancy, will strip it of all it sbeauties, and, by enchant- 
ment, transform the magic walls. < The vale seems adapted for 
the habitation of such beings ; its gloomy recesses and retire- 
ments look like haunts of evil spirits. There was no ddusion 
in the report ; wr were soon convinced of its tnith ; for thk 
piece of antiquity, so vtoerable and noble in it's, aspect, as we 
drew near changed its figure, and proved no other than a 
shaken massive pile of rocks, whidi stand in the midst Of this 
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little vale, disunited from the adjoining''moiintain8, and have 
so much the real form a&d resemblance of a casde, that they 
bear the name of the Castle Rocks of St John/'— -Hutchin- 
son's Excursion to the Zakest p. 121. 

The Saxont to nHjeciim hrought,~^V. 60. L la 

r 

Arthur is said to have defeated the Saxons in twelve pitched 
battles, and to have achieved the other feats alluded to in the 
text. . I • 

There Morolt of the iron mace, 4fc.— P. 62. 1. 17. 
'"Hie characters named in the following stanza are all of them 
more or less distinguished in the romances which treat of King 
Arthur and his Round Table, and their names are strung toge* 
tber according to the established custom of minstrels upon such 
occasions ; for example, in the ballad of the marriage of Sir 
Gawaine : 

Sir Lancelot, Sir Stephen bolde, 

They rode with them that daye, 
And, foremost of the companye, 

There rode the stewarde Kaye. 

Soe did Sir Banier, and Sir Bore, 

And eke Sir Garratte keen, 
Sir Tristram too, that gentle knight. 

To the forest fresh and green. 
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And Lancelot, that evermore 

iMok'd gtoTfu-nite on the queen.'^V. 6S. 1. 10, 11. 
Upon thiB delicate subject hear Richard Robinson, citizen of 
LondoOy in his Assertion of King Arthur : 
. .^*~Bttt as it is a thing sufficiently apparent that she (Guen* 
erer, wife of King Arthur) was beautiful, -so it is a thing doubt- 
ed whether she was chaste, yea or no. Truly, so far as I can 
with honestie, I would spa^ the impayred honour and fame of 
noble women. But yet the thith of the historie pluckes me by 
the eere, and willeth me not ondy, but oommandeth me io de- 
clare what the ancients h^re deemed of her. To wrestle or don- 
tend with so great authoritie were indeed unto me a controver- 
ne, and that greate.**— ^M^r<ion of King Arthure* Imprinted 
ly John Wdlfi^ London^ 1582. 

There were two who hved their neighbours* wives, 
And one who loved his own.~^F, 68. L 9, 10. 
*' In our forefathers* tyme, when pajnstrie, as a standjmg 
poole, covered and overflowed all England, fewe books were 
read in our tongue, savyng ccrtaine bookes of chevalrie, as 
they said, for pastime and pleasure ; which, as some say, were 
made in the monasteries, by idle monks or wanton chanons. 
As one for example, La Morte d'Arthure ; the whole pleasmre 
^ of which book standeth in two speciall po3mts, in open man- 
slaughter and bold bawdrye ; in which booke they be counted 
the noblest knightes t(iat do kill most men without any quar- 
rdl, and commit fowleet adoulteries by sutlest shiftes ; as Sir 

VOL. XI. H 
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Launcelot, with the wife of King Arthur, his master ; Sir 
Tristram, with the wife of King Marke, his iinde ; Sir La- 
merocke, with the wife of King Lote, that was his own aunt 
This IB good stufie for wise men to laugh at, or honest men to 
take pleasure at, yet I know when God*s Bihle was banished 
the court, and La Morte d'Arthure reodyed into the prince's 
chamber."— Ascham's Scftooimatter* 



vaUatU Carodact 



Who won tlte cup ofgoleL^F. 69. 1. 13, 14. 
See the comic tale of the Boy and the Mantle, in the third 
vdnme of Percy^s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, from the Bre- 
ton or Norman original of which Aiiosto is supposed to have 
taken his Tale of the Enchanted Cup. 
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FRAGMENTS. 



THE POACHER. 



W^ELCOME^ grave Stranger^ to our green retreats^ 
Where health with exercise and freedom meets ! 
Thrice welcome^ Sage^ whose philosophic plan 
Bj Nature's limits metes the rights of man ; 
Generous as he^ who now for freedom bawls. 
Now gives full value for true Indian shawbry*^ 
O'er court, o'er custom-house, his shoe who flings, 
Now bilks excisemen, «ad now bullies kings. 
Like his, I ween, thy comprehensive mind 
Holds laws as mouse-traps baited for mankind ; 
Thine eye, applausive, each sly vermin sees. 
That baulks the snare, yet battens on the cheese ; 
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Thine ear has heard^ with scorn instead of awe^ 
Our buckskin'd justices expound the law^ 
Wire-draw the acts that fix for wires the pain, 
And for the netted partridge noose the swain ; 
And thy vindictive apn would fain have broke 
The last light fetter of the feudal yoke. 
To give the denizens of wood and wild. 
Nature's free race, to each her free-bom child. 
Hence hast thou mark'd, with grief, fair London's ra 
Mock'd with the boon of one poor Easter chace. 
And long'd to send them forth as free as when 
Pour'd o'er Chantilly the Parisian train. 
When musquet, pistol, blunderbuss, combin'd. 
And scarce the field-pieces were left behind ! 
A squadron's diarge each leveret's heart dismay'd. 
On every covey fired a bold brigade; 
La Douce Humanity approv'd the sport. 
For great the alarm indeed, yet small theliurt ; 
Shouts patriotic solemnized the day. 
And Seine re-echo'd Vive la Liberie ! 
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But mad Ciioyen, meek Monsieur again^ 
With some few added links resumes his chain ; 
Then since such scenes to France no more are known, 
Come^ view with me a hero of thine own ! 
One^ whose free actions vindicate the cause 
Of sylvan liberty o'er feudal laws. 

Seek we yon glades, where the proud oak o'ertops 
Wide-waving seas of birch and hazel copse^ 
Leaving between deserted isles of land^ 
Where stunted heath is patch'd with ruddy sand ; 
And lonely on the waste the yew is seen. 
Or straggling hollies spread a brighter green. 
Here, little worn, and winding dark and steep. 
Our scarce-mark'd path descends yon dingle deep : 
Follow— but heedful, cautious of a trip,— 
In earthly mire philosophy may slip. 
Step slow and wary o'er that swampy stream. 
Till, guided by the charcoal's smothering steam. 
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We reach the frail yet barricaded door 

Of hovel form'd for poorest of the poor ; 

No hearth the fire, no vent the smoke receives,* 

The walls are wattles^ and the covering' leaves ; 

For, if such hut, our forest statutes say. 

Rise in the progress of one night and day, 

(Though placed where still the Conqueror's bests o'erawe, 

And his son's stirrup shines the badge of. law,) 

The builder claims the unenviable boon. 

To tenant dwelling, framed as slight and soon 

As wigwam wild, that shrouds the native frore 

On the bleak coast of frost-barr'd Labrador, * 



* Such is the law in the New Forest, Hampshire, tending greatly 
to increase the various settlements of thieves, smugglers, and deer- 
stealers, who infest it. In the forest courts the presiding judge 
wears as a badge of office an antique stirrup, said to have been that 
of William Rufiis. See Mr William Rose*s spirited poem, entitled 
'* The Red King." 
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Approach^ and through the unlatticed window peep— 
Nay, shrink not back, the inmate is asleep ; 
Sunk mid yon sordid blankets^ till the sun 
Stoop to the west the plunderer's toils are done. 
Loaded and primed^ and prompt from desperate hand^ 
Bifle and fowling-piece beside him standi 
While round the hut are in disorder laid 
The tools and booty of his lawless trade ; 
For force or frauds resistance or escape^ 
The crow^ the saw^ the bludgeon^ and the crape. 
His pilfer'd powder in yon nook he hoards. 
And the filch'd lead the church's roof affords-—' 
(Hence shall the rector's congregation fret. 
That while his sermon's dry, his walls are wet.) 
The fish-spear barb'd, the sweeping net are there. 
Doe-hides, and pheasant plumes, and skins of hare. 
Cordage for toils, and wiring for the snare. 
Bartered for game from chace or warren won^ 
Yon cask holds moonlight,** run when moon was none ; 

* A cant name £fft nnugglcd jBpirits, 
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And late-snatch'd spoils lie stow'd in hutch apart. 
To wait the associate higgler's evening cart. 

Look on his pallet foul, and mark his rest : 
What scenes perturb'd are acting in his breast ! 
His sable brow is wet and wrung with pain. 
And his dilated nostril toils in vain. 
For short and scant the breath each effort draws. 
And 'twixt each effort Nature claims a pause. 
Beyond the loose and sable neck-cloth stretch'd. 
His sinewy throat seems by convulsion twitch'd. 
While the tongue faulters, as to utterance loth. 
Sounds of dire-import— 'Watch-word, threat, and oath^ 
Though^ stupified by toil and drugg'd with gin. 
The body sleep, thp restless guest within 
Now plies on wood and wold his lawless trade. 
Now in the fangs of justice wakes dismay'd 

" Was that wild start of terror and despair. 
Those bursting eye-balls, and that wilder'd air. 
Signs of compunction for a murder'd hare ? 
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Dq the locks bristle and the eye-brows arch^ 
For grouse or partridge massacred in March ?" 

No, scoffer, no ! Attend, and mark with awe. 
There is no wicket in the gate of law ! 
He, that would e'er so lightly set ajar 
That awful portal, must undo each bar ; 
Tempting occasion, habit, passion, pride. 

Will join to storm the breach, and force the barrier wide* 

* 

That ruffian, whom true men avoid and dread. 
Whom bruisers, poachers, smugglers, call Black Ned, 
Was Edward Mansell once ; — ^the lightest heart. 
That ever play'd on holiday his part ! 
The leader he in every Christmas game. 
The harvest feast grew blither when he came. 
And liveliest on the chords the bow did glance^ 
When Edward named the tune and led the dance. 
Kind was his heart, his passions quick and strongs 
Hearty his laugh, and jovial was his song ; 
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And if he loved a gun, his father swore, 

" 'Twas but a trick of youth would soon be o'er. 

Himself had done the same some thirty years before." 

But he, whose humours spurn law's awful yoke. 
Must herd with those by whom law's bonds are broke* 
The common dread of justice soon allies 
The clown, who robs the warren or excise. 
With sterner felons train'd to act more dread. 
Even with the wretch by whom his fellow bled. 
Then, as in plagues the foul contagions pass. 
Leavening and festering the corrupted mass,-— 
Guilt leagues with guilt, while mutual motives draw. 
Their hope impunity, their fear the law ; 
Their foes, their friends, their rendezvous the same. 
Till the revenue baulk'd, or pilfer'd game. 
Flesh the young culprit^ and example leads 
To darker villainy, and direr deeds. 

Wild howl'd the wind the forest glades along. 
And oft the owl renew'd her dismal song ; 
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Around the spot where erst he felt the wound^ 
lied William's spectre walk'd his midnight round. 
When o'er the swamp he cast his blighting look^ 
From the green marshes of the stagnant brook 
The bittern's sullen shout the sedges shook ! 
The wading moon, with storm-presaging gleam. 
Now gave and now withheld her doubtful beam ; 
The old Oak stoop'd his arms, then flung them high. 
Bellowing and groaning to the troubled sky-— > 
*Twas then, that, couch'd amid the brushwood sere. 
In Malwood-walk young Mansel watch'd the deer : 
The fattest buck received his deadly shot— 
The watchful keeper heard^ and sought the spot. 
Stout were their hearts, and stubborn was their strife, 
O'erpower'd at length the Outlaw drew his knife i 
Next mom a corpse was found upon the feU-«- 
The rest his waking agopy may tell ! 
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SONG. 



Oh, say not, my love, with that mortified air. 
That your spring-time of pleasure is fiown. 
Nor bid me to maids that are younger repair. 
For those raptures that still are thine own. 

Though April his temples may wreathe with the vine, 

Its tendrils in infancy ciurrd, 
'Tis the ardour of August matures us the wine 

Whose life-blood enlivens the World. 

• 

Though thy form, that was ^shion'd as light as a fay's, 
Has assumed a proportion more round. 

And thy glance, that was bright as a falcon's at gaze, 
Looks soberly now on the ground,—- 
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Enough^ after absence to meet me again^ 

Thy steps still with ecstacy move ; 
Enough, that those dear sober glances retain 

For me the kind language of love ! 
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WILLIAM AND HELEN. 



Imitated from the " Lenore" o/'Bueger. 



The Author had resolred to omit the foUoiiving ver- 
fflon of a well-known Poem> in any collection which he 
might make of his poetical trifles. But the puhlishers 
having pleaded for its .admission^ ihe author has con- 
sented> though not imaware of the disadvantage at which 
this youthful essay (for it was written in 1795) must 
appear with those which have been executed by much 
more able hands^ in particular that of Mr Taylor of 
Norwich^ and that of Mr Spencer. 

The following Translation was written long before 
the author saw any other^ and originated in the follow- 
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ing circumstances. A lady of high rank in the lite- 
rary world read this romantic tale^ as translated by Mr 
Taylor^ in the house of the celebrated Professor Dugald 
Stuttt of Edinburgh. The author was not present^ nor 
indeed in Edinburgh at the time ; but a gentleman who 
had the pleasure of hearing the ballad^ afterwards told 
him the story^ and repeated the remarkable chorus^ 

^* Tramp ! tramp ! along the l^nd th^ rode, 

** Splash ! splash ! along the sea ; 
^* Hurrah ! hurrah ! The dead can ride ! 

** Dost fear to ride with me ?*' 

In attempting a translation then intended only to cir« 
culate among ftiends, the presoit author did not hesi- 
tate to make use of this impressire stanza ; for which 
freedom he has since obtained the forgiveness of the 
ingenious gentleman to whom it |)roperly belongs. 
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I. 

From heavy dreams fair Helen rose 
And e/d the dawning red : 

'' Alas, my love, thou tarriest long ! 
*' O art thou false or dead ?" 

II. 

With gallant Fred'rick*s princely power 
He sought the bold crusade ; 

But not a word from Judah's wars 
Told Helen how he sped. 
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III. 

With Paynim and with Saracen 

# 

At length a truce was made^ 

And ev'ry knight retum'd to dry 

The tears his love had shed. 

IV. 

Our gallant host was homeward bound 

With many a song of joy ; 
Green wav'd the laurd in each plume^ 

The badge of victory. 

V. 

And old and youngs and sire and son^ 
To meet them crowd the way. 

With shouts, and mirth, and melody. 
The debt of love to pay. 
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VI. 
Full many a maid her true love met^ 

And sobb'd in his embrace^ 
And flutf ring joy in tears and smiles^ 

Array 'd full many a face. 

VII. 
Nor joy nor smile for Helen sad ; 

She sought the host in vain ; 
For none could tell her William's fate. 

If faithless, or if slain. 

VIII. 
The martial band is past and gone ; 

She rends her raven hair. 
And in distraction's bitter mood. 

She weeps with wild despair. 
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IX. 

*' O riscj my ciiild," her mother said^ 

*^ Npr sorrow thus in vain ; 
" A peijur'd lover's fleeting heart - 
No tears recal again." 
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X. 

" O mother, what is gone, is gone, 
" What's lost for erer lorn ? 
Death, death alone can comfort me ; 
'* O had I ne'er been bom ! 

XI. 
O break, my heart, O break at once f 
'^ Drink my life-blood, despair i 
*' No joy. remains on earth for me, 
" For me in heaven no share." 



« 
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XII. 
O enter not in judgment, Lord !' 
The pious mother prays ; 
Impute not guilt to thy frail child ! 
'* She knows not what ^e says. 



XIIL 
'^ O say thy pater noster^ child ! 

^' O turn to God and grace ! 
" His will^ that tum'd thy bliss to bale^ 

'^ Can change thy bale to bliss.'^ 

XIV. 

'^ O mother^ mother, what is bliss ? 

'^ O mother^ what is bale ? 
" My William's love was heaven on earthy 

'' Without it earth is hell. 

VOL. XI. I 
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XV. 

'' Why durald I fmy to rnthleas HeaY*!!, 
''Since my kiv^d WiDiam's aUm? 
I only pray'd for William's aake, 
" And all my prayers were 'vain.^ 



XVL 

O take the sacrament, my child, 
'' And check these tears that flow ; 
By resignation's humble prayer, 
O hallow'd be diy woel' 
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XVIL 
" No sacrament can quench this fire, 

" Or slake this scoi^dung pain ; ' 
'' No sacrament can bid the dead • • 

*' Arise and live again* 



■/ 
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XVIII. 

^' O break, my heart, O break at once ! 

'' Be thou my god^ Despair! 
'^ Heaven's heaviest blow has fall'n on me, 

^' And yain each firoidess pray V t 

XIX. 

" O enter not in judgment, Lord, 
" With thy frail child of day ! 
'' She knows not what her tongue has spoke ; 
Impute it not, I pray ! 



*« 



XX. 

<' Forbear, my .child, this desp'iate woe, 
*' And turn to God and grace ; 

" Well can devotion^s heav'nly glow 
'' Convert tbyd^ali^to bliss." 
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XXI. 

'^ O mother^ mother^ wLat is bliss ? 

*' O mother^ what is bale ? 
'* Without my William what were heaven^ 

" Or with him what were hell?" 

XXII. 
Wild she arraigns the eternal doom^ 

Upbraids each sacred |)ower^ 
Till spent, she sought her silent room. 

All in the lonely tower. 

XXIII. 
She beat her breast, she wrung her hands. 

Till sun and day were o'er, 
And through the glimm'nng lattice shone 

The twinkling of the star. 
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XXIV, 

Then crash ! the heavy draw-bridge fell 

That o'er the moat was hung ; 
And clatter ! datier ! on its boards 

The hoof of courser rung. 

XXV. 

The dank of echoing steel was heard 

As off the rider bounded ; 
And slowlj on the winding stair 

A heavy footstep sounded. 

XXVL 

And hark ! and hark I a knock—Tap 1 tap 1 

A rustling stifled noise ;«« 
Door-latch and tinkling staples ring ; — 

At length a whisp'ring voice* 
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XXVIL 

" Awake, awake, arise, my love ! 

How, Helen, dost thou fkre ? 
" Wak'st thou, or sleq/st? laugh'st tiKHi, or weep'it ? 

'' Hast thought on me, my fair ?** 



xxvni. 

" My love ! my love !— so late by night ! — 

*' I wak'd, I wept for thee : 
'* Much have I borne since dawn of mom ; 

" Where, William, could'st thou be ?" • 

XXIX. 

" We saddle late— From Hungary 

" I rode since darkness fell ; 
" And to its bourne we both return 

" Before the matin bell.' 



9» 
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XXX. 

O rest thjs iiight within my armSj 

'^ And warm thee in their fold ! 

Chill howls through hawthorn bush the wind ;-* 

" My love is deadly cold^" 



XXXI. 

'^ Let the wind howl through hawthorn bush ! 

'' This night we must away ; 
^' The steed is wight^ the spur is bright ; 
*•' I cannot stay till d^y. 

XXXII. 

'^ Busk^ busk, and boune 1 Thou mount'st behind 

^' Upon n^y black barb steed : 
^' O'er stock and stile, a hundred mile^ 

'^ We baste to. bridal be4«' 



*' 
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xxxiii. 

'^ To-night— to-night a hundred miles !<— 

'' O dearest William^ stay 1 
*^ The bell strikes twelve^ — dark^ dismal hour ! 

" O wait, my love, till day !** 

XXXIV. 

'^ Look here, look here — the moon shines eledr- 

'* Full fast I ween we ride; 
'' Mount and away ! for ere the day 

'* We reach our bridal bed. 

XXXV. 

^* The black barb snorts, the bridle rings ; 

" Haste, busk, and boune> and seat thee ! 
'* The feast is made, the chamber spread;^ 

" The bridal guests await thee." 
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XXXVL 
Strong love prevailed : She busks^ she bounes^ 

She mounts the barb behind^ 
And round her darling William's waist 

Her lily arms she twin'd. 

XXXVIL 

And hurry I hurry I off they rode^ 

As fast as fast might be ; 
Spum'd from the courser's thund^jring heels 

The flashing pebbles flee. 

XXXVIII. 

And on the rights and on the left^ 

Ere they could snatch a view* 

Past, fast each mountain^ mead and plain^ 

And cot and castle flew. 

i2 
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XXXIX. 

'' Sit ^st-^dost fear ?-^The moon shines dear- 
" Fleet goes my barb— keep hold ! 

" Fear'st thou ?"— " O no !" she fkindy said ; 
" But why so stem and cold ? 

XL. 

^* What yonder rings ? what yonde* sings ? . 
" Why shrieks the owlet gray ?" 
'Tis death-bells clangs 'tis funeral song, 
" The body to the clay. 



XLI. 

With song and clangs at tnorrow^s dawn^ 
" Ye may inter the dead : 
To-night I ride, with my youiig bride, 
*' To deck our bridal bed. 
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XLII. 

'' Come widi thy choir, thou ooffin'd guest^ 
''To swell our nuptial song ! : ' ' 

" Come, priest, to bless our marriage feast! 
'' Come all, come all along !" ; 

XLIIL 
Ceas'd dang and song ; down sunk the bier ; 

The shrouded corpse arose : 
And hurry 1 hurry ! all the train 

The thund'ring steed pursues. 

XLIV. 
And forward ! forward ! on they go ; ■ 

High snorts the straining steed ; 
Thick pimts the rider's labouring breath> 

As headlong on they speed. 
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XLv: 

" O William, wlij tiiis sav^^ haste? 
" And where tby bridal bed ?" 
'Tis distant &r, low, damp, and chill, 
" And narrow, trustless maid." 

XLVI. 
No room for me ?"— " Enough for both>- 
'^ Speed, speed, my barb, thy course !" 
O'er thund'ring bridge, through boiling surge, 
He drove the furious horse. 

v^ XLVIL 

Tramp ! tramp ! along ^e land they rode. 

Splash ! splash ! along the sea ; 
The scourge is wight, the spur is bright. 

The flashing pebbles flee. 
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XLVIII. 

Fled past on right and left how iast 

Each forest^ grove^ and bower ; 
On right andieft fled past how fast 

Each dty, town, and tower: 

XLIX. 
'' Dost fear? dost fbar ? The moon shines clear, 

" Dost fear to ride with me ?— 
" Hurrah I hnrrah ! The dead can ride !*' 

** O William let them be !— 

L. 
«' See there, see there! What yondet' swings 

^* And creaks 'mid whistling rain P" 
" Gibbet and steel, tV accursed wheel ; 

*^ A murd'rer in his chain.--- 
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*' Hollo ! thou felon, follow hsxe v 

" To bridal bed we ride ; 
'' And thou shalt prance a fetter dance 

'* Before me and my bride." 

LII. 
And hurry ! .hurry ! dash, .daah, dash}.. 

The wasted form. descends; 
And fleet as wind through hazel bush. * 

The wild career attends. 



LIIL 
Tramp 1 tramp I along the land they rode. 

Splash I splash 1 along the sea; 
The scourge is red, the q[>ur drops bloody. 

The flashing pebbles flee. 
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LIV. 

How fled what moonshine faintly show'd ! 

How fled what darkness hid ! 
How fled the earth beneath their feet^ 

The heav'n above their head ! 

LV. 
'^ Dost fear ? dost fear ? The moon shiiies dear^ 

'' And well the dead can ride ; 
'* Does faithful Helen fear for them ?" 

" O leave in peace the dead !"• 

LVI. 
^* Barb ! Barb ! methinks I hear the cock ; 

" The sand will soon be run : 
*' Barb ! Barb ! I smell the morning air ; 

** The race is well nigh done." 
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LVII. 

Tramp 1 tramp I along the land tfaey rode, 
Splash ! splash ! along the sea; 

The scourge is red, the spur drops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 

LVIII. 
" Hurndi ! hurrah I well ride the dead ; 

'^ The bride, the bride is ccmie ! 
" And soon we reach the bridal bed, 

" For, Helen, here's my home." 



LIX. 

Reluctant on its rusty hinge 

Revolv'd an iron door. 
And by the pale moon's setting beam 

Were seen a church and tow'r. 
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LX. 

IVith many a shriek and cry whis round 
The birds of midnight^ scared ; 

And rustling like autumnal leaves 
Unhallow'd ghosts were heard. 

LXL 
O'er many a tomb and tomb*stone pale 

He spurr'd the fiery horse^ 
Till sudden at an open grave 

He checked the wond'roiis course. 

LXII. 
iThe falling gauntlet quits the rein^ 

Down drops the casque of steely 
The cuirass leaves his shrinking side> ^ 

The spur his gory heel. 
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Lxm. 

The eyes desert the naked skuU^. 

The moulding flesh the bone>. 
Till Helen's lily arms, entwine 

A ghastly skeleton*. 

LXIV. 
The furious barb snorts fire and foam^. 

And^ with a fearful bound. 
Dissolves at once in empty air> 

And leaves her on the ground. 

LXV. 
Half seeii by fits, by fits half heard. 

Pale spectres fleet along. 
Wheel round the maid in dismal dance,. 

And howl the funeral song ; 
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LXVI. 
E'en when the heart's with anguish deft^ 
"■ Revere the doom of Heav'n. 
" Her soul is from her body reft ; 
" Her spirit be forgiven !" 
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BATTLE OF SEMPACH. 



These verses are a literal translation of an andent 
Swiss ballad upon the battle of Sempacb^ fought 9th 
July 1386^ being the victory by which the Swiss cantons 
established their independence. The author^ Albert 
Tchudi^ denominated the Souter^ from his profession 
of a shoemaker. He was a citizen of Lucerne^ esteem- 
ed highly among his countrymen^ both for his powers 
as a Meister-singer or minstrel^ and his courage as a 
soldier ; so that he might share the praise conferred by 
Collins on Eschylus^ that — 

—Not alone he nursed the poet's flame. 

But reached from Virtue's hand the patriot steeL 
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The drcumstance of their heing written by a poet 
returning fiom the well-fought field he describes^ and 
in which his country's fortune was secured^ may coiifer 
on Tchudi's verses an interest which they are not en<* 
titled to daim firom their poetical merit. But ballad 
poetry^ the more literally it is translated^ the more 
it loses its simplicity^ without acquiring either grace 
car strength ; and therefore some of the faults of the 
verses must be imputed to the translator's feeling it a 
duty to keep as closely as possible to his original. The 
various puns^ rude attempts at pleasantry^ and dispro- 
portioned episodes^ must be set down to l^hudi's ao« 
coimt^ or to the taste of his age. 

The military antiquary will derive some amusement 
from the minute particulars which the martial poet has 
recorded. The mode in which the Austrian men-at- 
arms received the charge of the Swiss^ was by forming 
a phalanx^ which th^y defended with their long lances. 
The gallant Winkelried^ who sacrificed his own life by 
rushing among the spears^ clasping in his arms as many 
as he could grasp^ and thus opening a gap in these iron 
battalions^ is celebrated in Swiss history. When fairly 
mingled together, the imwieldy length of their wea- 
pons, and cumbrous weight of their defensive armour. 
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rendered the Austrian men-at-arms a yer^r uneqtuii 
match for the light-armed mountameers. The yicUnriei 
obtained by the Swiss over the German chivalry^ hitherto 
deemed as formidable on foot as on horseback, led to 
important changes in the art of war. The poet de- 
scribes the Austrian kni^ts and squires as cutting the 
peaks from their boots ere tbef could act upon foot, ia 
allusion to an inconvenient piece of fbppeary, often men- 
tioned in the middle ages. Leopcdd III. AxdMke of 
Austria, called '^ The handsome man-at-arms," was 
slain in the battle of Sempach, with the flower of his 
chiyalry. 
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'TwAS when among our linden trees 

r 

The bees had housed in swarms^ 
(And grey-hair'd peasants say that these 
Betoken foreign arms^) 

Then looked we down to Willisow, 

The land was all in flame ; 
We knew the Archduke Leopold 

With all his army came. 
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^ The Austrian nobles made their vow. 
So hot their heart and bold^ 
" On Switzer carles we'll trample now. 
And slay both young and old." 

With Qlarion loud, and banner proud. 

From Zurich on the lake. 
In martial pomp and fair array. 

Their onward march they make. 

" Now list,, ye lowland nobles all. 
Ye seek the mountain strand. 

Nor wot ye what shall be your lot 
In such a dangerous land* 

" I rede ye, shrive you of your sins. 

Before you further go ; 
A skirmish in Helvetian hills 

May send your souls to woe." 
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'^ But where now shall we find a priest 
Our shrifl that he may hear ?" — 

*' The Switzer priest* has ta'en the fields 
He deals a penance drear. 

'^ Right heavily upon your head 

He'll lay his hand of steel ; 
And with his trusty partizan 

Your absolution deal." 

'Twas on a Monday morning then^ 

The com was steep'd in dew^ 
And merry maids had sickles ta'en. 

When the host to Sempach drew. 

The stalwart men of fiur Lucerne 
Together have they join'd ; 



• All the Swiss dergy who were able to bear anns fought 
I this patriotic war. 
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The pith and core of manhood stern. 
Was none cast looks behind. 

It was the Lord of Hare-castle, 

And to the Duke he said, 
^' Yon little band of brethren true 

Will meet us undismay'd." 

" O Hare-castle,* thou heart of hare !" 

Fierce Oxenstern replied. 
" Shalt see then how the game will fare," 

The taunted knight replied. 

There was lacing then of helmets bright. 

And closing ranks amain ; 
The peaks they hew'd from their boot-point 

Might well nigh load a wain.+ 



* In the original, Haasenstein, or Hare-stone, 
•f- This seems to allude to the preposterous fashion, duri 
the middle ages, of wearing boots with the points or pea 
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And thus^ they to each other said^ 

'* Yon handful down to hew 
Will be no boastful tale to tell. 

The peasants are so few." 

The gallant Swiss confederates there. 

They pray'd to God aloud. 
And he displa3r'd his rainbow fair 

Against a swarthy doud. 

Then heart and pulse throb'd more and more 

With courage firm and high. 
And down the good confed'rates bore 

On the Austrian chivalry. 



.<" 
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turned upwanU, and so long, that in some cases they were fas- 
tened to the knees of the wearer with small chains. When they 
alighted to fight upon foot, it would seem that the Austrian 
gentlemen found it necessary to cut off these peaks, that they 
might move with the necessary activity. 
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The Austrian Lion* 'gan to growl. 
And toss his mane and tail ; 

And ball^ and shafl^ and cross-bow bolt 
W^nt whistling forth like hail. 

Lance, pike, and halberd, mingled there^ 
The game was nothing sweet ; 

The boughs of many a stately tree 
Lay shiver'd at their feet 

The Austrian men-at-arms stood fast. 
So close their spears they laid ; 

It chafed the gallant Winkelried, 
Who to his comrades said— 

•*' I have a virtuous wife at home, 
A wife and infant son ; 



* A pun on the Archduke's name, Leopold. 
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I leave them to my comitry's care^— • 
This field shall soon be won* 

" These nobles lay their spears right thick^ 

And keep full firm array, 
Yet shall my charge their order break, 

And make my brethren way." 

He rushed against the Austrian band. 

In desperate career. 
And with his body, breast, and hand. 

Bore down each hostile spear. . 

Four lances splintered on his crest. 

Six shivered in his side ; 
Still on the serried files he press'd-- 

He broke their ranks, and died* 

This patriot's self-devoted deed. 
First tamed the lion's mood. 
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And the four forest cantons freed . 
From thrald(»n by his blood. 

Right where his charge had made a lane. 
His valiant comrades bursty 

With sword and axe^ and partizan^ 
And hack^ and stab^ and thrust. 

The daunted lion 'gan to whine^ 
And granted ground amain^ 

The mountain bull,* he bent his brows^ 
And gored his sides again. 

Then lost was banner^ spear^ and shield^ 

At Sempach in the flighty 
The cloister vaults at Konig'sfield 
Hold many an Austrian knight. 



* A pun on the Urus, or wild bull, which gives name i 
the canton of Uri. 
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It was the Archduke Leopold^ 

So lordly would he ride. 
But he came against the Switzer churls. 

And they slew him in his pride. 

The heifer said unto the bull, 

'* And shall I not complain ? 
There came a foreign nobleman 

To milk me on the plain. 

'^ One thrust of thine outrageous horn 

Has gall'd the knight so sore. 
That to the churchyard he is borne. 

To range our glens no more. — 

An Austrian noble left the stour, 

And fast the flight 'gan take ; 
And he arrived in luckless hour 

At Sempach on the lake. 
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He and his squire a fisher call'd^ 
(His name was Hans Von Rot) 

" For love, or meed, or charity. 
Receive us in thy boat." 

Their anxious call the fisher heard> 
And, glad the meed to win. 

His shallop to the shore he steer'd^ 
And took the flyers in. 

And while against the tide and wind 
Hans stoutly row'd his way. 

The noble to his follower sign'd 
He should the boatman slay. 

The fisher's back was to them tum'd. 
The squire his dagger drew, 

Hans saw his shadow in the lake. 
The boat he overthrew. 
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He 'whelm'd the boat, and as they strove^ 

He stunn'd them with his oar^ 
'^ Now, drink ye deep» my gentle sirs. 

You'll ne'er stab boatman more. 

** Two gilded fishes in the lake 

This morning have I caught. 
Their silver scales may much avail. 

Their carrion flesh is naught." 

It was a messenger of woe 

Has sought the Austrian land ; 
'^ Ah ! gracious lady, evil news ! 

My lord lies on the strand. 

" At Sempach, on the battle-field. 

His bloody corpse lies there :" 

" Ah, gracious God !" the lady cried, , 

" What tidings of despair !" 

K 2 
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Now would you know the minstrel wight^ 

Who sings of strife so stem^ 
Albert the Souter is he hight^ 

A biurgher of Lucerne. 

A merry man was he, I wot. 

The night he made the lay. 
Returning from the bloody spot, 

Where God had judged the day. 
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THE 

NOBLE MORINGER, 

AN ANCIENT BALLAD, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 



The original of these verses occurs in a collection of 
German popular songs, entitled Sammlung Deutschen 
Volkslieder, Berlin 1807, published by Messrs Busching 
and Von der Hagen, both, and more especially the last, 
distinguished for their acquaintance with the ancient 
popular poetry and legendary history of Germany. 

In the German Editor's notice of the ballad, it is stated 
to have been extracted from a manuscript Chronicle of 
Nicolaus Thomann, chaplain to Saint Leonard inWeiten- 
hom, which bears the date 1533 ; and the song is stated 
by the author to have been generally sung in the neigh- 
bourhood at that early period. Thomann, as quoted by 
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the German Editor^ seems faithMly to have beUeved the 
event he narrates. He quotes tomb-stones and obitu- 
aries to prove the existence of the personages of the bal- 
lad^ and discovers that there actually died on the 1 1th 
May 134<9^ a Lady Von Nei^en^ Countess of Marstet- 
ten^ who was by birth of the house of Moringer. This 
lady he supposes to have been Moringer's daughter 
mentioned in the ballad. He quotes the some authority 
for the death of Berckhold Von Neuffen in the same 
year. The editors^ on the whole^ seem to embrace the 
opinion of Professor Smith of Ulm, who, from the lan- 
guage of the ballad, ascribes its date to the fifteenth 
century. 

The l^end itself turns on an incident not peculiar to 
Grermany, and which perhaps was not unUkely to hap- 
pen in more instances than one, when crusaders abode 
long in the Holy Land, and their disconsolate dames re- 
ceived no tidings of their fate. A story very similar in 
circumstances, but without the miraculous machinery 
of Saint Thomas, is told of one of the ancient Lords of 
Haigh-haU in Lancashire, the patrimonial inheritance 
of the late Countess of Balcarras ; and the particulars 
are represented on stained glass upon a window in that 
ancient manor house. 
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I. 

O, will you hear a knightly tale of old Bohemian day. 

It was the noble Moringer in wedlock bed he lay. 

He halsed and kiss'd hk dearest dame, that was as sweet 

as May, 
And said, ** Now, lady of my heart, attend the words 

I say. 

II. 

- 'Tis I have vow'd a pilgrimage unto a distant shrine. 
And I must seek Saint Thon^as-land, and leave the land 
that's mine ; 
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Here shalt thou dwell the while in state^ so thou wilt 

pledge thy fay. 
That thou for my return will wait seven twelvemonths 

and a day." 

III. 
Then out and spoke that Lady bright, sore troubled in her 

cheer, 
" Now tell me true, thou noble knight, what order takest 

thou there ; 
And who shall lead thy vassal band, and hold thy lordly 

sway. 
And be thy lady's guardian true when thou art far away?' 

IV. 
Out spoke the noble Moringer, " Of that have thou no 

care. 
There's many a valiant gentleman of me holds living 

fair. 
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trustiest shall rule my land^ my vassals and my state^ 
be a guardian tried and true to thee^ my lovely mate. 

V. 

l^hristian-man^ I needs must keep the vow which I 
have plight^ 

in I am far in foreign land^ remember thy true knight; 

. cease^ my dearest dame> to grieve, for vain were sor- 
row now, 

grant thy Moringer his leave, since God hath heard 
his vow." 

' VI. 
ras the noble Moringer from bed he made him bowi^e, 
1 met him there his Chamberlain, with ewer and with 

gown : 
flung the mantle on his back, 'twas furr'd with miniver, 
dipp'd his hand in water cold, and bathed his forehead 

fair. 
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VII. 

" Now hear," he said, '^ Sir Chamberlain^ true vassal art 

thou mine^ 
And such the trust that I repose in that proved w(Hrth of 

thine^ 
For seven years shalt thou rule my towers^ and lead my 

vassal train. 
And pledge thee for my Lady's faith till I return again." 

VIII. 

The Chamberlain was blunt and true^ and sturdily said he^ 
'^ Abide, my lord, and rule your own, and take this rede 

from me ; 
That woman's faith's a brittle trust— Seven twelvemonths 

did'st thou say ? 
I'll pledge me for no lady's truth beyond the seventh fair 

day." ^ 
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IX. 

The noble Baron turn'd him rounds his heart was Aill of 

care. 
His gallant Esquire stood him nigh, he was Marstetten's 

heir. 
To whom he spoke right anxiously, '^ Thou trusty squire 

to me. 
Wilt thou receive this weighty trust when I am o'er the 

sea? 

X. 

'^ To watch and ward my castle strong, and to protect my 

land, 
And to the hunting or the host to lead my vassal band ; 
And pledge thee for my Lady's faith, till seven long years 

are gone. 
And guard her as Our Lady dear was guarded by Saint 

John." 



» 
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XI. 

Marstetten's heir was kind and true^ but fiery^ hot and 

young. 
And readily he answer made with too presumptuous 

tongue ; 
'^ My noble lord, cast care away, and on your journey 

wend. 
And trust this charge to me until your pilgrimage have 

end. 

XII. 
^' Rely upon my plighted faith, which shall be truly tried^ 
To guard your lands, and ward your towers, and with 

your vassals ride ; 
And for your lovely Lady's faith, so virtuous and so dear, 
ril gage my head it knows no change, be absent thirty 

year." 
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XIII. 

noble Moringer took cheer when thus he heard him 

speak, 
I doubt forsook his troubled brow^ and sorrow left his 

cheek; 
mg adieu he bids to all — hoists top-sails^ a^d away^ 
I wanders in Saint Thomas-land seven twelvemonths 

and a day. 

XIV. 

ras the noble Moringer within an orchard slept, 

en on the Baron's slumbering sense a boding vision 

crept ; 
I whisper'd in his ear a voice, " 'Tis time. Sir Knight 

to wake, 
' Lady and thine heritage another master take. 
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XV. 

'^ Thy tower another banner knows^ thy steeds another 

rein. 
And stoop them to another's will thy gallant vassal train ; 
And she, the Lady of thy love, so faithful once and fair, 
This night within thy father^s hall she .weds Marstetten's 

heir.' 



>t 



XVI. 

It is the noble Moringer starts up and tears his beard, 
" Oh would that I had ne'er been bom ! what tidings have 

I heard ! 
To lose my lordship and my lands the less would be my 

care. 
But, God ! that ere a squire untrue should wed my Lady 

fair ! 
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XVII. 

" O good Saint Thomas, hear, 'he pray'd, '* my patron 

Saint art thou, 
A traitor robs me of my land even while I pay my vow ! 
My wife he brings to infamy that was so pure of name. 
And I am far in foreign land, and must endure the shame." 

XVIII. 

It was the good Saint Thomas, then, who heard his pil- 
grim's prayer. 

And sent a sleep so deep a^d dead that it o'erpower'd his 
care; 

He waked in fair Bohemian land outstretch'd beside a rill, 

High on the right a castle stood, low on the left a milL 

XIX. 

The Moringer he started up as one firom spell unbound. 
And dizzy with surprise and joy gazed wildly all around ^ 
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'' I know my father's ancient towers, the mill, the strcai 

I know. 
Now blessed be my patron Saint who cheer'd his pilgrim' 

woe !" 

XX. 

He leant upon his pilgrim staff, and to the mill he drew 
So alter'd was his goodly form that none their master knew 
The Baron to the miller said, " Good friend, for charity 
Tell a poor palmer in your land what tidings may ther< 
be ?" 

XXI. 

The miller answer'd him again, *' He knew of little news, 
Save that the Lady of the land did a new bridegroom 

chuse ; 
Herhusband died in distant land, such is the constant word, 
His death sits heavy on our souls, he was a worthy Lord. 
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XXII. 

<' Of him I held the little mill which wins me living free, 
God rest the Baron in his grave, he still was kind to me; 
And when Saint Martin's tide comes round, and millers 

take their toll, 
The priest that prays for Moringer shall have both cope 

and stole." 

XXIII. 
It was the noble Moringer to climb the hill began^ 
And stood before the bolted gate a woe and weary man ; 
*' Now help me, every saint in heaven that can compassion 

take. 
To gain the entrance of my hall this woeful match to break." 

XXIV. 
His very knock it sounded sad, his call was sad and slow^ 
For heart and head, and voice and hand, were heavy all 
with woe; 
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And to the warder thus he spoke : *' Friend,'to thy Lady 

say, 
A pilgrim from Saint Thomas-land craves harbour for a 

day. 

XXV. 
*' I've wander'd mdny a weary step, my strength is well 

nigh done. 
And if she turn me from her gate I'll see no morrow's sun; 
I pray, for sweet Saint Thomas' sake, a pilgrun's bed and 

dole. 
And for the sake of Mormger's, her once loved husband's 

soul." 

XXVI. 

It was the -stalwart warder then he came his dame before, 
"A pilgrim worn and travel- toil'd stands at the castle door; 
And prays for sweet Saint Thomas' sake for harbour and 

for dole. 
And for the sake of Moringer, thy noble husband's souL 
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XXVI I. 

The Lady's gentle heart was moved, '^ Do up the gate/' 

she said, 
"And bid the wanderer welcome be to banquet and to bed; 
And since he names my husband's name, so that he lists 

to stay. 
These towers shall be his harfoouragel^a twelvemonth and 

a day." 

XXVIII. 
It was the stalwart warder then undid the portal brokl. 
It was the noble Moringer that o'er the threshold strode ; 
'' And have thou thanks^ kind heaven," he said, " though 

from a man of sin. 
That the true lord stands here once more his castle gate 

within." 

VOL. XI. L 
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XXIX. 

Then up the hall paced Moringer^his step was sad and slov^ 
It sat full heavy on his hearty none seem'd their Lord to 

know; 
He sat him on a lowly bench^ oppress d with woe and 

wrong. 
Short space he sat, but ne'er to him seem'd little space so 

long. 

XXX. 

Now spent was day, and feasting o'er^ and come was 
evening hour. 

The time was nigh when new-made brides retire to nup- 
tial bower; 

•' Our castle's wont," a brides-man said, " hath been both 
firm and long. 

No guest to harbour in our halls till he shall chaunt a 
song." 
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XXX I. 

Then spoke the youthful bfidegroom there as he sat by 

the bride, 
*' My merry minstrel folks/' quoth he, " lay shalm and 

harp aside ; 
Our pilgrim guest must sing a lay, the castle's rule to hold. 
And well his guerdon will I pay with garment and with 

gold." 

XXXII. 

** Chill flows the lay of frozen age," 'twas thus the pilgrim 

sung, 
^' Nor golden meed, nor garment gay, unlocks her heavy 

tongue ; 
Once did I sit, thou bridegroom gay, at board as rich as 

thine. 
And by my side as fair a bride with all her charms was mine. 
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XXXIII. 

'^ But time traced farrows on' my face, and I grew silver- 

hair'd, 

« 

For locks of brown, and cheeks of youths she left this brow 

and beard ; 
Once ricfa^but now a palmer poor^ I tread life's latest stage^ 
And mingle with your bridal mirth the lay of firozen age." 

XXXIV. 

It was the noble Lady there this woeful lay that hears^ 
And for the aged pilgrim's grief her eye was dimm'd with 

tears; 
She bade her gallant cup-bearer a golden beaker take. 
And bear it to the palmer poor to quaff it for her sake. 

XXXV. 

It was the noble Moringer that dropp'd amid the wine 
A bridal ring of burning gold so costly and so fine : 
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Now listen^ gentles^ to my song^ it tells you but the sooth^ 
'Twas with that very ring of gold he pledged his bridal 
truth. 

XXXVI. 

Then to the cup-bearer he said, " Do me one kindly deed. 
And should my better days return, full rich shall be thy 

meed ; 
Bear back the golden cup again to yonder bride so gay. 
And crave her of her courtesy to pledge the palmer gray." 

xxxvn. 

The cup-bearer was courtly bred, nor was the boon denied. 
The golden cup he took again, and bore it to the bride ; 
" Lady,** he said, *'your reverend guest sends this, and 

bids me pray, 
That, in thy noble courtesy, thou pledge the palmer gray." 

10 
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XXXVIII. 

The ring hath caught the Lady's eye, she views it close 

and near^ 
Then might yoa hear her shriek aloud^ " The Moringer 

is here 1" 
Then might you see her start firom seat, while tears in 

torrents fell. 
But whether 'twas for joy or woe the ladies best can telL 

XXXIX. 

But loud she utter'd thanks to heaven, and every saintly 

power. 
That had retum'd the Moringer before the midnight hour; 
And loud she utter'd vow on vow, that never was there 

bride 
That had like her preserved her troth, or been so sorely 

tried. 
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XL. 
'* Yes, here I claim the praise," she said, ^' to constant 

matrons due. 
Who keep the troth that they have plight so stedfastly and 

true; 
For count the term howe'er you will, so that you count 

aright. 
Seven twelvemonths and a day are out when bells toll 

twelve to-night." 

XLL 
It was Marstetten then rose up, his falchion there he drew. 
He kneel'd before the Moringer, and down his weapon 

threw ; 
*' My oath and knightly faith are broke," these were the 

words he said, 
" Then take, my liege, thy vassal's sword, and take thy 

vassal's head." 
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XLII. 

The noble Moringer he smiled, and then aloud did say, 
'^ He gathers wisdom that hath roam'd seven twelvemonths 

and a<day; 
My daughter now hath fifteen years, &me speaks her 

sweet and fair, 

I give her for the bride you lose, and name her for my 
heir. 

XLIII. 
'* The yoimg bridegroom hath youthful bride, the old 

bridegroom the old. 
Whose faith was kept till term and tide so punctually 

were told ; 
But blessings on the warder kind that oped my castle gate. 
For had I come at morrow tide, I came a day too late." 
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